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AESCHYLUS AS A POLITICAL THINKER. 


There have always been poets who have taken part in the 
politics of their countries and who expressed their political views 
in their works; on the other hand politicians always have existed 
who were endowed with the gift of poetry and who proclaimed 
their political ideas by means of their poems. A hundred years 
before Aeschylus, Alcaeus of Lesbos, the passionate fighter in 
the civil war of his native city, had fused his political rage in 
burning songs. Some years earlier Solon, the Athenian com- 
patriot of Aeschylus, who was the leader of his country in a 
decisive moment of its history, had used the poetical form of 
elegy to call his fellow citizens to action, to explain his political 
creed, and to justify what he had done. Monody and elegy, both 
poetic forms to express personal feeling and thought, were fit, 
too, for the manifestation of political ideas. 

But further questions arise: was the poetic form of tragedy 
also a suitable instrument for the discussion of political questions, 
for participation in the struggles of political life? And was 
Aeschylus a man who thought in political forms and who wanted 
to express his political convictions in his poetry? The facts of 
the political history of Athens in the first half of the fifth century - 
as well as the history of tragedy at this time seem to favor a 
positive answer to these questions. The conditions of production 
and performance of tragedies which developed within the first 
decades of the history of tragedy were the following: only within 
the frame of certain festivals of Dionysus were tragedies per- 
formed, chiefly the Great Dionysia (in March), and later, the 
Lenaea (January-February). The highest officials of the 
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Athenian state had to organize these festivals and were respon- 
sible for them; the Archon Eponymos for the Great Dionysia, 
the Archon Basileus for the Lenaea. The equipping of the 
choruses was one of the duties rich citizens had to perform for 
the community and was equivalent to a tax on their property. If 
a poet wanted to perform a tragedy he had first to apply to the 
archon who was in charge of the festival for a chorus. The 
archon could grant or refuse the chorus. Thus it depended upon 
the state and its officials whether or not a poet could perform a 
drama, whether or not he could appear publicly as a poet at all; 
consequently, dramatic art was subject to the struggle of political 
forces and was itself a part of this struggle. Somehow the poet 
himself had to be an exponent of political tendencies. Three 
tragic poets were accepted for each festival by the archon, each 
of them was given a choregus and a chorus and—by means of 
allotment—the actors he needed. The performance itself, then, 
was a contest among the three choruses, the three choregi, the 
three poets, and, later on, the actors. Five citizens out of the 
whole community were designated as arbiters by a very com- 
plicated procedure of drawing lots and by further selection. 
These arbiters, designated so carefully and impartially, must 
needs have represented the whole population as well as its political 
attitudes and momentary tendencies. When they gave their 
judgment they may have been influenced not only by literary 
considerations and philosophical views, but also, and perhaps 
even primarily, by their political tendencies. The day after the 
festival, in the theatre itself, an assembly of the people took 
place to judge the performance of the festival, the responsible 
archon, the choruses, the poets, and all the other questions 
connected with the festival. Under these conditions it seems 
hardly possible that a poet could stand outside of the political 
forces and struggles of the city’s public life. 

As to Aeschylus personally, we have no evidence of any activity 
of his as a politician and it is unlikely that he ever held a 
leading political position; nevertheless we may be sure that as 
a citizen of early fifth century Athens, as a man who fought in 
the great battles of the Persian war, and as a tragic poet, he 
was deeply interested in the politics of his city and his time. 
Thus we must deal, in this paper, with a double problem; first, 
we must consider Aeschylus as a poet and as a man from a point 
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of view which does not seem to have been given the attention 
it deserves; second: we must become acquainted with tragic 
poetry in general as a means of expressing political thoughts,— 
a possibility which so far seems to have been overlooked in great 
measure.* 

Our method in solving these problems will be the following: 
we shall have to express the actions in Aeschylus’ plays as far 
as possible in political terms as if they were historical and 
political events. Not before having defined in this way the 
general political problems which Aeschylus formulated in con- 
structing the actions of his different tragedies shall we look for 
the special political problems of Athenian public life in the time 
in which these tragedies were written. Only in this way, I think, 
will it become clear to what degree Aeschylus’ poetry was in- 
fluenced by contemporary political problems, and in what theo- 
retical and philosophical spirit he approached these problems. 

We may begin our discussion with a consideration of that one 
of Aeschylus’ tragedies which dealt with an historic event of only 
a few years before and which, for this reason, will be the most 
suitable of all to make clear the poet’s thoughts on political 


causalities and connections. Eight years after the Greek victory 


1 Wilamowitz, Aischylos, Interpretationen, pp. 250 f. (written in 1914), 
even denies the possibility of interpreting Aeschylus from a political 
point of view. In recent years, however, scholars have become more and 
more conscious of the political character of Aeschylean tragedy. Some 
aspects of political thinking are dealt with in B. Daube, Zu den Rechts- 
problemen in Aischylos’ Agamemnon (Diss. Basel, 1939). W. Jaeger in 
his Paideia (2nd ed., 1945), I, pp. 238-67, though concerned mainly with 
other problems, hints repeatedly at Aeschylus’ political thought. Under 
Jaeger’s direction a thesis on “Types of Rulers in the Plays of 
Aeschylus ” was written, in 1941, by Noreen Woods (Chicago, 1941), the 
typewritten manuscript of which I was able to read. In this connection 
also G. Thomson’s Aeschylus and Athens (2nd ed., 1946), may be 
mentioned. Most recently attempts have been made to evaluate Aeschy- 
lus’ political thought in a closer connection with events of the time in 
which the plays were written: J. S. Davison, “The Date of the Pro- 
metheia,” 7.A.P.A., LXXX (1949), pp. 66-93; L. A. Post, “ The Seven 
against Thebes as Propaganda for Pericles,’ C. W., XLIV (1950), 
pp. 49 ff. A complete inquiry, however, not only into one or another 
political allusion in Aeschylus’ plays, but into the way he puts political 
problems and tries to solve them in a general and philosophical manner, 
has, so far as I know, not yet been made. 
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in the naval battle of Salamis, seven years after the decisive de- 
feat of the Persians in European Greece at Plataea, and after the 
extermination of their fleet at Mycale, a promontory in Asia 
Minor near the city of Miletus, Aeschylus performed in 472 his 
tragedy named The Persians. It is the only Greek tragedy we 
possess which we could call in our terms an “ historical drama.” 
But there is ample evidence that in these early days of the 
development of the Greek tragedy a considerable proportion of 
the dramas dealt with themes of contemporary history. We may 
recognize in this fact a sign of the essential relationship of 
political thought and tragic form. 

A few years before Aeschylus’ Persians was performed another 
poet of the time, Phrynichus, who may have been about ten or 
twenty years older than Aeschylus, had dramatized the defeat 
of the Persians in a tragedy named the The Phoenician Women. 
Only a few fragments of this drama have been preserved and 
we know only the main features of the plot.? At the Persian 
court in Susa, the capital of the country, the news of the defeat 
at Salamis had been announced; the tragedy opened with a scene 
in which a eunuch prepared the place for a Persian senate of 
old men to confer. The Persian senate was supposed to make 
decisions as to the measures to be taken after the defeat at 
Salamis. Besides this chorus of old noblemen there was, in this 
play, a main chorus of Phoenician women who, in their songs, 
mourned the defeat and the death of so many warriors; to this 
chorus of Phoenician women the play owed its name. The advice 
and measures brought forward by the senate turned out to be 
ineffective and too late: in a central scene of the play—as we 
are informed by a papyrus discovered not too long ago*—a 
messenger announced the second decisive defeat—in the battle 
of Mycale. The return of the vanquished king and a song of 
mourning about the new disaster that had struck Persia seem 
to have ended the play. We do not know very much about 
the Phoenician Women of Phrynichus, but a definite political 
tendency can be observed. The drama develops in Susa, an 
indefinite time after the message of the defeat at Salamis has 
arrived, on the very day of the arrival of the messenger who 


3 See my paper, “ Die Phoenissen des Phrynichos und die Perser des 


Aischylos,” Museum Helveticum, II (1945), pp. 148 ff. 
3 P, Oxy., II, 221, 1899. F. Marx, Rh. Mus., LXXVII (1928), p. 355. 
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brings news of defeat in the battle of Mycale, and the very day 
of King Xerxes’ return from Europe. At the same time, perhaps 
on the same day as the battle of Mycale in Asia Minor, the 
Persian land forces were defeated near Plataea in Boeotia. On 
the day of the arrival of the message from Mycale no tidings of 
the European disaster could have reached Susa. By choosing 
this moment for the action of his play Phrynichus draws the 
attention of his public to the two Greek victories of Salamis 
and Mycale, excluding thus even the possibility of mentioning 
Plataea. Both victories, the one at Salamis and the other at 
Mycale, were due to the Greek fleet and to the policies of the 
great builder of the Athenian fleet, Themistocles.* At Salamis 
Themistocles himself as the commander of the Athenian part 
of the Greek fleet played a decisive part in the victory. It is 
very likely that Themistocles himself was the choregus of this 
performance.® Thus the tendency of Phrynichus’ play was the 
glorification of Themistocles and his policies. After the battle 
of Salamis the influence of Themistocles and his progressive and 
democratic policy had been reduced step by step by his aristo- 
cratic opponents; a glorification of his great success may, in 
these times, have been very welcome to him. 

Eighteen years before, in 494, Phrynichus had composed 
another tragedy dealing with contemporary historical events: 
the fall of Miletus in the Ionic insurrection. It was the time 
when Themistocles’ policy aimed at the building up of a great 
Athenian fleet and when he tried to carry out this purpose 
against the influence of the aristocratic party. Bringing on the 
stage the capture of Miletus, a consequence of the politics of 
Themistocles’ opponents, Phrynichus clearly aimed at supporting 
Themistocles. Both in 494 and in 476, then, Phrynichus appears 
to have supported Themistocles’ aims. In his mind the historical 
course of the Persian war was this: with the disaster of the fall 
of Miletus the war had begun, with the victory of Mycale— 
quite near Miletus—it had ended. The final success of the 


‘The most complete collection and evaluation of the historical evidence 
concerning Themistocles, his life and chronology, is found in U. Kahr- 
stedt, R.-H., s.v. “ Themistocles.” 

Plut., Them., 5. 
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Greek weapons and the consequence of Themistocles’ policy was 
retaliation for Miletus.® 

Having considered Phrynichus’ Phoenician Women we shall 
understand better the political tendency of Aeschylus’ Persae 
which was modelled, as we are told by a Greek scholar and 
grammarian,’ closely after Phrynichus’ Phoenician Women. 
Aeschylus’ Persae develops at the Persian court in Susa, exactly 
as Phrynichus’ Phoenician Women does. A chorus of old 
Persian noblemen plans to deliberate. Fear for the army, which 
is so far away, weighs heavily upon the Persian capital, but 
hitherto no message has arrived. Thus Aeschylus repeats the 
place of action and the basic feature of his predecessor’s com- 
position: court of Susa, message of the defeat. But within this 
frame he changes the action in decisive respects. Phrynichus had 
had a female and a male chorus singing beside and against each 
other. Aeschylus restricts himself to one chorus of old Persian 
noblemen, and in this one chorus he represents the opposing 
political tendencies of the Persian people. For this purpose he 
makes use of the structure of many Greek choruses, especially 
tragic choruses: the possibility of their separation into half 
choruses. In the chorus of the Persae from the very beginning 
two diametrically different parties oppose each other.® 

To the martial, confident party, which is sure of the victory, 
answers a fearful and pacific one, which anticipates defeat. Two 
principal political tendencies are visible in these two parties of 
the chorus: a war party, which aims at a policy of military 
expansion and aggression, and a peaceful party, which, in the 
uncertainty of the issue, turns out really defeatist. Thus this 
chorus is composed of two principal types of human characters 
and tendencies, which are present in every community, every 
state, and every people; in case of war these are the two forces 
the struggle between which becomes particularly acute. Aeschylus 


On the political meaning of Phrynichus’ “historical ” tragedies see 


Thomson, op. cit., p. 233. 
*Hypoth. Aesch. Persae. 
8 Aesch., Pers., 139. On the partition of this parodos between two half 


choruses see my article: “ Die Phoenissen des Phrynichos und die Perser 
des Aischylos,” loc. cit., pp. 148 ff. The division runs as follows: Whole 
chorus: 1-7; Half chorus B: 8-15; Half chorus A: 16-58; B: 59-64; 
A: 65-92; B: 93-101; A: 102-113; B: 114-139. 
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starts from his personal experience in the concrete and special 
case of the war against the Greeks, but he forms his chorus of 
old Persian noblemen-in such a universal and convincing manner 
that the knowledge of political forces and their struggle, once 
drawn from the concrete case, may be applied to every time and 
every politica! situation. 

Not only the struggle between fundamental types of human 
character and politics within the Persian state, but also the 
military conflict between Persia and Greece are made the object 
of rational knowledge by the poet; here too he wants to find out 
the law of historic development. Two great battles of the 
Persian war are decisive for his view of the historical meaning 
of this conflict; the two battles which were fought within the 
European Greek territory, the defeat of the Persian fleet at 
Salamis and the disaster of the Persian army at Plataea. Thus 
the wickedness of crossing the sea from Asia to Europe is 
revenged ; for Aeschylus sees a violation of the divine law in this 
crossing of natural borders. In a great and central scene of the 
play the ghost of the late King Darius is conjured up from the 
underworld as a representative of the divine order and consti- 
tution of the world. And he explains the reasons and the mean- 
ing of the disaster. With a rational perspicuity which reminds 
us of the historical clarity and severity of Thucydides, Aeschylus 
makes his Darius point out and prove once for all the hopeless- 
ness of a Persian expedition against Greece because of the 
inevitable difficulties, the impossibility of sufficient supply. 

Aeschylus is aware, too, of the consequences to the inner 
structure which threaten the Persian empire after the defeat in 
the external war. Again and again in speeches and songs, the 
fear of an insurrection, primarily of the subjugated peoples, is 
to be heard: most distinctly in a pair of strophes of the chorus: 
584-96. Aeschylus won this knowledge by observing the real 
events of the Persian war; immediately after the battle of 
Salamis a revolt broke out in Babylon and influenced the 
Persian efforts in the war against the Greeks. But he formulates 
it in such a manner that it can be understood as a general law 
of political history. Any form of domination disintegrates in a 
similar way after defeat in a war. 


® Pers., 739-52, and 787-94. 
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If Aeschylus deems the crossing of the sea a wicked violation 
of divine law and at the same time a political mistake, then his 
own attitude to the main problem of the actual policy of Athens 
in these times was very probably the following: the Persians 
must not cross the sea and interfere in the politics of European 
Greece, but then, likewise, the Greeks must not fight the Persians 
on the Asiatic side of the sea. And it is, I think, this fundamental 
political concept which accounts for the fact that Aeschylus 
excludes the very possibility of mentioning the only one of the 
three great battles which was fought in Asia Minor, the battle 
of Mycale. For the time at which the action of the Persae takes 
place is earlier than the time of the action of Phrynichus’ 
Phoenician Women. The very day when the action of the Persae 
begins with a struggle between the two half-choruses the mes- 
senger arrives with a report of the Salaminian defeat. At this 
moment of the action, the battles of the next year—479—can only 
be mentioned, by prophecy. And Aeschylus makes his ghost of 
King Darius predict only the disaster of the army at Plataea in 
European Greece; nothing is said about Mycale. Phrynichus 
had built up his historical and political view of the great war 
upon the two victories of the Greek fleet: Salamis and Mycale; 
Aeschylus on the contrary develops his historical philosophy out 
of the two battles which took place in Huropean Greece: Salamis 
and Plataea. It seems clear that Aeschylus supports a foreign 
policy of Athens which would be restricted to Europe. 

Given this fundamental attitude with regard to foreign 
politics which Aeschylus expresses by his play, the question arises 
whether these political ideas were really existent at the time of 
the performance of the Persae. After the battle of Salamis 
Themistocles had changed his foreign policy very quickly: he 
prevailed on the Athenians to build defence walls around the 
city and down to the Piraeus harbour. And in so doing Athens 
opposed Sparta, her rival city in European Greece, while at the 
same time the war against Persia lost much of its importance. 
Throughout the fifth century the democrats opposed Sparta and 
tried to make peace with Persia, whereas the conservatives wanted 
the alliance with Sparta in order to fight Persia. In the years 
after the battle of Salamis these two tendencies were represented 
by Themistocles and Cimon. There seems to be no doubt that 
Aeschylus by means of the ideas expounded in the Persae sup- 
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ports the politics of Themistocles and his democratic party. The 
speech of his messenger is our oldest, most authentic, and 
historically most valuable information upon the battle of Salamis. 
In this famous passage he makes his messenger relate the well 
known stratagem of Themistocles by which Xerxes was induced 
to fight under unfavorable conditions. It was hardly possible for 
Aeschylus both to point to Themistocles and his merits and to 
express his own political ideas in a more distinct manner. He 
performed his Persae in the year 472 B. C.; Themistocles’ posi- 
tion in Athens had grown weaker and weaker during the seventies 
of the fifth century and at the very time of the performance of the 
Persae the question of his banishment by ostracism seems to have 
actually arisen. The conclusion seems inevitable that Aeschylus 
wanted to support Themistocles by his Persae.’° It is an interest- 
ing detail that Aeschylus’ choregus in this year was young 
Pericles, who later was to become leader of the democratic party 
and of the city of Athens. Our evidence, however, is not 
abundant enough to enable us to make a full historical evaluation 
of this fact. Aeschylus was not strong enough to change the 
course of events; a year or two later Themistocles had to leave 
Athens. 

The interpretation of the Persae makes it clear that Aeschylus 
not only took a vivid interest in all problems of actual policy 
and supported a definite political line, but also based his ideas 
upon general philosophical, historical and political views; and 
he expressed his political ideas in the poetic form of tragedy. 
He was more than a citizen who was interested in the politics 
of his city and dealt with them; he was a political thinker. 
But still we could believe that the Persae was an isolated case of 
the expression of political thought in a tragedy; the poet’s only 
historical drama might be his only political one too. An inter- 
pretation of Aeschylus’ other tragedies, however, will show that 
they were all political in their very essence. 

Some years before the Persae Aeschylus performed his Danaid 
trilogy, the first drama of which is preserved, namely the Sup- 
pliants. It is the oldest Greek tragedy we still possess and in the 
archaic form of its composition it seems to us the very origin 
of tragic art. 


101 cannot find the slightest evidence for Thomson’s assumption that 
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Danaus and his fifty daughters were linked to the Greek city 
Argos through their ancestress, Io, who once was the beloved of 
Zeus. Io had been driven from Argos by the anger of Hera 
and finally had reached Egypt. After many generations her 
descendants, Aegyptus and Danaus, divided the domination of 
Egypt between themselves. The fifty sons of Aegyptus then 
demanded the fifty daughters of Danaus, their father’s brother, 
in marriage; the Danaids refused. Finally Danaus and his fifty 
daughters left Egypt and arrived as suppliants in their ancestral 
home, Argos. With the arrival of this chorus of suppliants led 
by their father Danaus the action on the stage opens. The King 
of Argos, Pelasgus, is the first to meet the newcomers. To him 
they have to prove their Argive origin and it is he whom they 
ask to receive them in Argos and to protect them against their 
cousins. Whether or not the Danaids have a legal right to be 
received in Argos, whether or not human sympathy would not 
hesitate to give them the protection they need does not matter; 
for Pelasgus as a king and as a responsible political leader who 
has to make the decision, a question of political foresight and 
political conscience arises. There is no doubt that the Egyptians 
will demand the extradition of the fugitives, and to refuse it 
almost surely will mean war. As a politician Pelasgus has to 
refuse the request of the Danaids for the sake of the security of 
Argos. In a kommos between the chorus and the king the two 
claims struggle against each other: the prayer of the suppliants 
and the political reason of Pelasgus. The decision is such a grave 
and difficult one that Pelasgus as a really democratic monarch 
explains that he is unable to act without the consent of the 
people’s assembly.** 

Aeschylus makes Pelasgus’ decision appear to be the result 
of the struggle of the opposing forces, and not before the fugitives 
threaten to hang themselves at the altars of the gods is Pelasgus’ 
decision made. The fear of this pollution of the city acts as an 
even stronger force upon the mind of Pelasgus than the fear 
of a war with the Egyptians. And it is this moral force which 
compels Pelasgus to promise that he will support the request 


Aeschylus as well as young Pericles was a supporter of Cimon (op. cit., 


p- 309). 
11 Suppl., 365 ff., 396 ff. 
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of the Danaids in the people’s assembly and to agree not to 
deliver them to the Egyptians. 

In this scene Pelasgus seems to be an incarnation of political 
thought and wisdom, in contrast with the chorus, an incarnation 
of the predominance of feeling in women. After he has ac- 
knowledged the Argive origin of the suppliants and has guaran- 
teed them protection, Pelasgus makes the fundamental distinction 
between his role as a private citizen and his role as the respon- 
sible leader of his state.?? 

The reason for his attitude is a general political consideration : 
Pelasgus is aware of the responsibility of the political leader, 
and he knows that public opinion criticizes first and foremost 
men in leading positions. In his speech he gives to this voice 
of public opinion a very pregnant and plastic expression.'* In 
this one verse, almost in the concise form of an epigram, two 
fundamental political attitudes are expressed as opposing each 
other: on the one hand, preoccupation with the advantage of 
one’s own city,—a nationalistic and even chauvinistic narrow- 
mindedness which does not care for moral obligations beyond 
these limits ; on the other hand, the will to act according to moral 
principles which are higher than the limits of the single state. 
These two fundamental attitudes work in any community and in 
any time, particularism and cosmopolitanism. 

Pelasgus acts not as an individual but as the holder of the 
highest office of the state; he is led not by his personal feelings 
and sympathies, but by the interest of the community. He acts 
in an essentially political manner and considers both the cir- 
cumstance of the present situation and all possible consequences. 
This fundamentally political intellect creates a really democratic 
attitude: wherever the commonwealth is at stake the community 
must make the decision. For Pelasgus the question whether or 
not he would have the power to carry through his own will 
immediately does not even arise.* He needs the force of Peitho, 
of persuasion, in order to convince the people’s assembly. 
Aeschylus makes King Pelasgus act and speak in the spirit of 
the Attic democracy. 

Thus Pelasgus seems to be the poetic incarnation of the ideal 
of the democratic ruler of the state. And in the very same 


13 365 ff. 18 Suppl., 401. 14 Suppl., 365 ff. 
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tragedy Aeschylus completes the picture of an ideal democratic 
constitution: to the ruler corresponds the people’s assembly as 
outlined by Aeschylus.1® He almost seems to describe a plebiscite 
of real Greek political life: decision to comply with the request 
of the suppliants, obligations of the state and of every one of its 
citizens, and threat of punishment against all who act against it. 
The way in which this plebiscite is secured is also typical: the 
speech of Pelasgus and the conclusiveness of his arguments 
induce the assembly to reach a unanimous decision. 

The further action of the play develops as a natural conse- 
quence of the plebiscite. Danaus observes the landing of an 
Egyptian boat and hurries to the city in order to ask for help. 
In the meantime an Egyptian herald with a band of slave 
soldiers advances to the chorus of maidens and tries to tear 
them from the altars by force and to lead them to the boat. At 
this moment of utmost danger Pelasgus comes to the rescue with 
a band of soldiers. The force of the Egyptian herald has to give 
way to the stronger force of Pelasgus. Again Aeschylus outlines 
a fundamental political situation. On the one hand there is the 
herald who acts as an official emissary of the Egyptian state. He 
thinks that he is acting within his right in bringing back the 
maidens whom he deems to belong to his masters. The inter- 
vention of Pelasgus on behalf of the suppliants consequently 
means to him the refusal of his rights and, as would his counter- 
part in a real situation, he announces the war which the 
Egyptians will make in order to enforce the extradition of the 
maidens. Pelasgus, on the other hand, acts as the highest 
executive officer οὐ his state. First he intervenes with his 
soldiers in order to prevent an act of violence by a foreign power 
in the area of Argos and against the will of the Argive people. 
Secondly, he negotiates with the Egyptian herald as with the 
official delegate of Egypt. Carrying out the plebiscite, he refuses 
to extradite the maidens notwithstanding the herald’s threats of 
war. The specific situation and its development in the drama 
seem to describe in a poetic manner a typical political situation 
with all the essential features. The drama ends with the entrance 
of the rescued chorus into the city. 

The whole action of the tragedy thus appears in all its phases 


15 Suppl., 605 ff. 
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as the result of a continuous and permanent struggle of opposing 
forces, just as historical and political events do. Pelasgus’ 
decision in favour of the suppliants is the result of his con- 
sideration of two dangers: the danger of war and the danger of 
pollution of the city by the suicide of the suppliants. The 
chorus of the maidens is weaker than the band of Egyptian 
slaves. They would have been led away by force if Pelasgus had 
not rescued them. As soon as Pelasgus with his soldiers appears 
to help the Danaids, the Egyptians have to give in, and finally 
the expulsion of the herald by Pelasgus appears as a victory of 
the stronger force over the weaker one. Two political and con- 
stitutional factors are described like ideal forms of real political 
life: the assembly of the Argive people and the democratic and 
constitutional king as a responsible ruler of the state. In 
Pelasgus Aeschylus has described his idea of a statesman.’® 

We must inquire further what actual political situation in 
Athens brought about Aeschylus’ poetic creation. We cannot 
discern it as clearly as in the case of the Persae because we are 
not quite sure of the date of the performance of the Suppliants. 
The stage technique as well as the very archaic character of the 
whole drama, however, makes the Suppliants appear to be the 
oldest tragedy of Aeschylus, but shows that it can hardly have 
been performed before 480 and the battle of Salamis.’ If these 
considerations are valid, the performance took place some time 
in the years after the battle of Salamis, when Themistocles’ 
policies were leading to antagonism toward Sparta and when at 
the same time in the Peloponnese itself the opposition to 
Sparta’s hegemony, headed by Tegea and Argos, was growing 
stronger and stronger. At this very time the performance of a 
tragedy dealing with an Argive myth, the action of which takes 
place in Argos and glorifies Argive democracy, clearly seems to 
have a bearing upon the actual problems of foreign policy. 


16 Jaeger, op. cit., 15, p. 252, only hints at the political meaning of 
Aeschylus’ Pelasgus. 

17 Two actors are used in Aeschylus’ Suppliants, only one actor, most 
probably, in Phrynichus’ Phoenician Women, which was performed in 
476. (See my article, “Die Phoenissen des Phrynichos und die Perser 
des Aischylos,” loc. cit., pp. 178 ff.). It does not seem very likely that 
Phrynichus could cling to his old technique of only one actor very long 
after Aeschylus had developed his new technique of two-actor plays. 
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Aeschylus’ attitude towards these problems is made clear in an 
unmistakable manner by the famous song of blessing for Argos 
which the poet makes his chorus sing after the favourable de- 
cision of the people’s assembly. If we are not mistaken Aeschylus 
already supported the policy of Themistocles’ alliance with Argos 
against Sparta in his Suppliants, about four years before his 
Persae was performed. 

The same principal features of Aeschylus’ political thought 
which are evident in the Persians can be observed in the Sup- 
pliants. In the real political situation of the day the poet 
supports that policy which he thinks right; but at the same time 
he formulates and elucidates the problem in a theoretical and 
universal manner. He discovers the historical law and expresses 
it in his drama by forming the concrete action in such a way 
that it appears to be an illustration of general human life and 
history. In every situation, in every scene of the play, the 
strongest force decides the progress of events, and each situation 
appears as the result of the struggle of opposing forces. This 
kind of dramatic movement appears as contention of mass 
against mass, as a struggle of forces against each other, that is 
to say, as an essentially political process; and it is developed by 
the action of choruses, Thus we come quite near to the original 
form of drama: Greek tragedy originated in the song of the 
chorus, the chorus dividing itself into two halves, or two choruses 
singing and dancing alternately together and against each other. 
It is this division of opposing masses that creates the tension 
out of which dramatic action develops. The creation of the 
actors and the roles of single persons is a second step in the 
history of drama. Thus the dualism of opposing masses and wills 
in the original form of drama appears to be the artistic expression 
of the entire human community and its tensions just as the 
state and its political history is the concrete form of existence 
of this community. The opposition of choruses, the tension and 
solution of their forces, is essentially equivalent to the struggle 
of opposing forces which makes political life. Tragedy seems to 
be man’s artistic creation, as a ζῷον πολιτικόν, just as the state is 
his political creation. 

Gradually in the history of tragedy the choruses lost their 
importance and thus this form of poetry developed into an 
instrument for the expression of actions and sufferings of indi- 
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viduals. The human, individual, unpolitical tragedy of Sophocles, 
which up to the present day defines the idea of tragedy, is a 
later form. In the work of Aeschylus we can observe chrono- 
logically the development in the direction of the individual. In 
his earliest drama, the Suppliants, we have the impression of 
witnessing the gradual separation of the individual from the 
chorus, the discovery of the individual as a subject of tragic 
poetry. 

Another early play of Aeschylus, the Prometheus 18 is entirely 
concerned with this newly discovered area of dramatic art. Not- 
withstanding its character as a tragedy of individuals, it remains 
in its spirit essentially political and, in this fundamental attitude, 
it is faithful to the original form of tragedy. 

Zeus, the king of the gods, and Prometheus, two individuals, 
struggle against each other, each of them using his own means 
of power. And in this case the forces are divided between the 
two opposing persons in a peculiar manner. All the might and 
all the force seem to be on the side of Zeus, all the powerlessness 
with Prometheus.’® But all the same Prometheus resists. The 
indeterminable, mysterious and yet real force of true power and 
the seeming, momentary and passing violence which is in reality 
impotence fight against each other. 

Kratos and Bia, personifications of force and violence, made 
into characters in the drama by Aeschylus, bring in Prometheus ; 
Hephaestus, the god of craftsmanship and fire, binds him in 
unbreakable iron chains on a rock far away from all human 
beings in the land of the Scythians. So Zeus punishes Prome- 
theus because he has stolen the fire of the gods and given it to 
mankind. Even in the names of the persons there is expressed 
the cause which they serve: the force and violence of Zeus. 

A chorus of daughters of Oceanus, the god of the ocean, visits 
the chained god in his loneliness. And gradually the mysterious 
power with which the chained and tormented Prometheus con- 
fronts Zeus and his violence is unveiled.” 

In the next scene this struggle assumes concrete form: 
Oceanus visits Prometheus and proposes to mediate with 


18 On the date of the Prometheus see note 26 below. 

1°“ Zeus is a modern tyrant as seen by the contemporaries of Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton,” says Jaeger, op. cit., I?, p. 252. 

2° Prom., 167 ff. 
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Zeus. But Prometheus refuses disdainfully—incomprehensibly 
to Oceanus who does not see anything but the sufferings of the 
chained god on the one side and the force of Zeus on the other 
side. But Prometheus knows his real power and opposes it to 
Zeus. 

Discussing, in the following scene with the chorus, the reasons 
for his punishment, he discloses the sources of his power.” His 
knowledge is his power. The tragedy of Prometheus is a concrete 
expression of a fundamental truth: knowledge is power, which 
is true not only in a philosophical but also in a political sense. 

In the central scene of the play another victim of Zeus appears 
as a counterpart to the chained Prometheus: Io, the beloved of 
Zeus, who is driven over the whole earth as a restless and frantic 
victim by the wrath of Hera. And again in this scene the limits 
of Zeus’ power, who seems to be almighty, are indicated.” 

Quite clearly Prometheus’ knowledge is seen as the source of 
his power in the following scene between him and the chorus.”* 

In the last scene the two powers finally oppose each other 
directly in a great struggle: Zeus who sends his servant Hermes 
to force Prometheus by terrible threats to surrender his secret, 
and Prometheus who sets the power of his own seeming impotence 
against the really powerless force of Zeus. Hermes threatens: 
the rock will be transferred to Tartarus together with Prome- 
theus; after a long period of time the rock will come to the 
upper world again, but the eagles of Zeus will come every day 
and will eat the daily renewed liver out of the chained and 
defenseless body. There will be only one solution to this torture: 
another immortal god must be willing to go down to the world 
of the dead instead of Prometheus. It is the last and most 
terrible threat of force—but it makes clear its powerlessness. 
Prometheus remains unmoved and firm. He undergoes his pain 
as his fate, not as an outcome of Zeus’ power. Force has no 
effect at all upon his knowledge and inflexibility. Thus the rock 
and the chained god go down to Tartarus with lightning and 
thunder. The final liberation of Prometheus was performed in 
the following dramas of the trilogy which now are lost. 

Aeschylus’ Prometheus seems to be a continuous discussion of 
a fundamental political problem: what is power? And it is one 


21 Prom., 511-25. 22 Prom., 757-70. 38 Prom., 807-927 ; 937-40. 
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of the deepest things that have been thought and artistically 
formulated in antiquity on the essence of power. Hardly any- 
where has the problematic and mysterious essence of power been 
described in such a concrete way as in the progress and con- 
struction of this play. Force has only the appearance of power: 
the threats and punishments of Zeus are illusory; in reality only 
powerlessness rages in this way. Only seemingly does the chained 
and tortured Prometheus succumb ; despite his lack of force there 
is superior strength, real power, in his knowledge and his will. 

Aeschylus knows that every power, and particularly that of 
Zeus which is converted into violence, is limited. In the course 
of the world it is subject to the law of ἀνάγκη, the fate of the 
world ; ** and temporally, too, it is limited.?> But it reveals its 
most amazing limits in the persons themselves, both in those 
who exercise it as well as in those upon whom it acts. Again and 
again the chained Prometheus is faced with persons who have 
accepted—every one in his way—the force of Zeus: Hephaestus, 
Kratos, and Bia, who execute the chaining; the chorus of the 
Oceanids, who advise him to yield; Oceanus, who has submitted — 
to the government of Zeus and now wants to mediate for 
Prometheus; Io, the former beloved of Zeus, who now, as a 
victim, is driven over the whole earth; Hermes, who acts as a 
mere servant of Zeus and executes his orders with disdain for the 
unbroken spirit of the adversary. For all of them, the force 
of Zeus is a reality because they acknowledge it and yield to it. 
But this same force is powerless against the will of Prometheus, 
who does not acknowledge it and does not yield to it. In the 
last analysis, power not merely is an emanation of the one who 
possesses it and exercises it, but is effective only by the agree- 
ment of the one who yields. It is the same fundamental knowl- 
edge which makes Pelasgus in the Suppliants act in such an 
eminently political way. All the different aspects of the theo- 
retical problem of power are personified in concrete form in the 
vivid personalities of the drama. 

We cannot date the Prometheus of Aeschylus with absolute 
certainty ; but many facts suggest an early performance of this 
play—in the second half of the seventies of the fifth century, 
between the Suppliants and the Persae.*® In these years there 


*¢ Prom., 511-13. 25 Prom., 937-40. 
*°On the date of the Prometheus see my Trilogie des Aischylos, pp. 
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was a decisive struggle in Athens between Themistocles and his 
democratic party and Cimon and his conservative party, a 
struggle which ended in the banishment of Themistocles by 
ostracism. In the atmosphere of this struggle the fundamental 
thoughts of Aeschylus upon the essence of power may have arisen. 
Again we can witness the process of growth in Aeschylus which 
leads from his participation as a citizen in the events of actual 
policy to a theoretical and general elucidation and finally to an 
artistic formulation of the political problems. 

Five years after the Persae Aeschylus’ Theban trilogy, Laius, 
Oedipus, Seven against Thebes, was performed. Only the 
last tragedy of this trilogy, the Seven against Thebes, is pre- 
served. In this play we are informed that long ago Oedipus had 
cursed his sons Eteocles and Polyneices so that they would have 
to divide the heritage by the sword. It is not stated how the 
conflict arose, but we may assume that the same presuppositions 
held for this trilogy as for the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles. 
After the blind Oedipus had left the country, the two brothers 
agreed they should alternate with each other in governing 
Thebes, each of them governing one year. Eteocles was the first 
to rule the city; after his year was over he did not resign but 
retained the power and exiled his brother. Polyneices fled to 
Argos, became the son-in-law of the Argive king Adrastus, and 
collected an army in order to conquer Thebes by force. At the 
critical and highly political moment when this army is preparing 
for its decisive attack the play begins in the besieged city. 
Eteocles, who is in power, acts like all other rulers in the works 
of Aeschylus; he is fully aware of his great responsibility and 
he knows that the man who rules the country will be held 
responsible for any disaster.27 These are almost the same 


155 f. and the introduction to my new edition of Droysen’s German trans- 
lation of Aeschylus (Zurich, 1952). I am still convinced of the validity 
of the arguments brought forward to prove an early performance of the 
Prometheia, about 474 or 473. To consider the Prometheia the latest 
Aeschylean trilogy, written even after the Oresteia—as for instance, 
Thomson, op. cit., p. 276, and Davison, loc. cit., pp. 66 ff. do—seems to 
me impossible for the simple reason that the poet makes use, in the 
Prometheus Bound, of only two actors; that seems, so far as we can see, 
impossible after Sophocles had introduced the third actor into the 
dramatic technique. 
27 Seven, 1-9. 
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thoughts that Pelasgus expressed in the Suppliants; they were 
familiar to Aeschylus and seem to have been expressed very 
often in his political maxims. 

Eteocles reprimands very energetically the chorus of maidens 
who flee fearfully to the altars.** Evidently he is led by care 
for the morale of the fighting soldiers, knowing that fear and 
despair transfer themselves easily, like sparks of a fire. This is 
the problem and danger of every state at war.”® 

But there is in this play a still more important political 
problem than that of the responsible ruler of the state in a 
grave situation of war and of imminent siege. Eteocles and 
Polyneices had made a treaty which stipulated an annual change 
in the government. This treaty concerning the highest post in 
the state could almost be called an essential or even the most 
essential part of the constitution of Thebes. And this treaty has 
been violated by Eteocles. Every official act of Eteocles might 
for this reason be regarded as illegal. Polyneices doubtless was ~ 
entitled to rule the state when it was his turn to do so; but had 
he also the right to carry through his claim by force and with 
the aid of a foreign army? That is the problem. Aeschylus 
expresses this struggle between the two rights very clearly in the 
scene between Eteocles and the messenger (631 ff.). Polyneices 
wants to fight with his brother and either kill him and die him- 
self or expel him from the country just as he himself had been 
expelled by Eteocles,°° and he even implores the gods of his 
country to fulfil this wisi of his.*t On his shield there is to be 
seen a warrior whom Justice leads back into his native city.* 
Eteocles, in his answer to the messenger, cannot and does not 
refute the right of Polyneices with irresistible arguments; he 
just denies that Dike is with his brother. But the longer this 
speech grows, the less convincing it becomes.** 


26 Seven, 181-9. 

2°“ We seem to hear a fifth century general giving orders to his army,” 
says Jaeger, op. cit., p. 253. 

8° Seven, 634-8. 81 Seven, 639-41. 82 Seven, 642-8. 

38 Seven, 653-71. The other tragedians, as far as we can see, also con- 
sidered Polyneices a victim of Eteocles’ injustice. Cf. Sophocles, Oedipus 
Coloneus, 1287-1345. (I once tried to prove that the Oedipus Coloneus 
was modelled after the Oedipus of Aeschylus: Trilogie des Aischylos, 
pp. 215 ff.). Cf. also Euripides, Phoenician Women, 335-637, particularly 
469 ff. and 499-525. 
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Thus in this play a general political problem is described 
which is fundamental among all peoples and in all states and 
which, especially in the Greek city states with their changing 
party governments, was always of the utmost relevancy, namely, 
the relations between the government and the opposition. This 
problem is presented in the Seven against Thebes in its last and 
extreme form, as a struggle between a government which has 
violated the constitution and the opposition which has even 
emigrated and which proceeds not merely to insurrection by 
means of armed force but to invasion of its own country with 
the help of a foreign army. In this dilemma Aeschylus sees 
no solution, no clear decision between right and wrong. Both 
brothers know the curse of their father, both of them know that 
their action means their death, and nevertheless they seek the 
decision by duel with each other. And both of them die in this 
fight. This is the natural and ‘tragic end of the struggle of 
two illegalities against each other. The action of the play as 
such gives concrete form of these fundamental political thoughts 
and problems; for Aeschylus there is no need for theoretical 
discussior. 

If we look, again, for the concrete political situation of 
Athens in which a tragedy like the Seven against Thebes was 
born, we find that Themistocles had left Athens after his 
ostracism and had gone to Argos—just as did the Polyneices 
of the tragedy. The conservative and pro-Spartan party of 
Cimon had won the victory in Athens. In Argos, Themistocles 
continued his anti-Spartan and anti-conservative policy. After 
469—we do not know the exact date—Sparta prevailed on 
Athens to put Themistocles on trial for his connection with 
Pausanias, the former Spartan king, who had been tried for 
high treason and pro-Persian intrigues. Themistocles was 
sentenced to death in his absence, and the trial took place at 
the very time when Aeschylus wrote his Theban trilogy. The 
fight between the powerful Cimon and his conservative party 
on the one hand and the exiled Themistocles and the democratic 
faction on the other was the political reality which was the 
background of the Aeschylean drama and which found its artistic 
expression in it. In Athens and in reality, political power had 
sentenced the exiled Themistocles to death. Aeschylus’ judgment 
was just; he divided responsibility and guilt equally between the 
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ruling Eteocles who had violated the treaty and the exiled 
Polyneices who marched against his native city with a foreign 
army. Both of them expiated their deed by their death. This 
was a judgment not of a political party, but of a political thinker. 
And we may gather from this drama that Aeschylus still sym- 
pathized with Themistocles and his politics.** 

Nine years later (458) the Oresteia of Aeschylus was per- 
formed. This last work of the poet differs widely from the earlier 
ones not only chronologically but also from the point of view 
of the theatrical technique and the spiritual development of 
Aeschylus. He had learned to make three actors perform instead 
of the two in the earlier plays, and consequently much more than 
in the earlier plays—except perhaps the Prometheus—the heroic 
individual is the focus of the tragic action while the community 
has lost much of its meaning, and its fate is heard of only softly 
and as if from far away. To this development of the tragic art 
corresponds a diminution of the merely political and a growth 
of other problems. 

To express the situation in the Agamemnon in terms of politi- 
cal life one would have to say that the legitimate sovereign Aga- 
memnon had been absent for many years in a war, there was no 
definite news about what had become of him, and rumours even 
told that he was wounded or dead. This situation accounts for 
an atmosphere of uncertainty in which a revolution may take 
place. The history and the genealogical relations of the sovereign 
family act also in the direction of a revolution. Agamemnon’s 
father had already fought with his brother Thyestes for the 
government; he had won in this struggle and exiled Thyestes. 
When Thyestes, encouraged by messages from his brother, came 
home as a suppliant, Atreus slew the former’s sons and offered 
the meat of the dead children to the unsuspecting father. 
Horrified by this crime Thyestes cursed Atreus and his whole 
house. Aegisthus is Thyestes’ son and he has used the absence 
of Agamemnon to begin his revenge. Connecting himself in 


**Our interpretation of the Seven against Thebes has shown why we 
agree with L. A. Post, “The Seven against Thebes as Propaganda for 
Pericles,” C. W., XLIV (1950), pp. 49 ff., in attributing a high political 
importance to this play, but, on the other hand, why we cannot accept 
the identification of the Aeschylean Eteocles with Pericles as proposed 


by Post. 
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adultery with Agamemnon’s wife, he takes the preliminary steps 
to put aside Agamemnon and, at the same time, to change 
fundamentally the political situation. The day of Agamemnon’s 
return is also the day of the murder, and of the coup d’état. The 
political forces of the situation are represented by the chorus 
of old men on the one hand, who are faithful to the legitimate 
monarch, and by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra on the other hand, 
who head the revolutionary party. 

The moment of the coup d’état, prepared long before, comes 
when the cries of the murdered king are heard outside the palace. 
The chorus is prepared for this event by the prophecy of 
Cassandra and at the moment of Agamemnon’s death begins to 
act as a political body. This chorus has to make up its mind 
how to act in this situation and immediately is divided into 
two parties according to the basic temperament of the indi- 
viduals—quite similarly to the chorus of the Persians. Every 
one of the twelve old men states his opinion in a double verse.*° 
One party of them decides to act immediately, the other party 
wants to be sure of the events beforehand and to deliberate 
carefully. Whatever the chorus decided to do if they had time 
enough, they would not be able to change the situation, for 
Agamemnon is dead. 

What one of the old men of the chorus had expressed had be- 
come a fact by the murder of Agamemnon: a government erected 
by force, a tyranny established. This becomes clear when 
Clytemnestra with the axe in her hands comes out of the palace. 
To the horrified chorus who openly condemns what she has done 
she answers by a challenge to struggle—which in this situation 
is but a threat of force.*® Aegisthus joins Clytemnestra as the 
new ruler who openly confesses that the revolution was to his 
advantage. He, too, has to face the condemnation of the chorus, 
and like Clytemnestra he appeals to force against what opposes 
him.?7 Aeschylus makes Aegisthus the complete counterpart of 
a real political figure, just as he did in the case of Pelasgus or 
even Eteocles. He is the man of intrigue, of coup d’état, of force 
and violence. In this person Aeschylus shows what political 
power won illegally and working illegally really means. 

To the other party, which for the moment is overwhelmed, 


85 Ag., 1348-71. 86 Ag., 1420-5. 87 Ag., 1612-24. 
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nothing remains but the hope that Agamemnon’s son Orestes, 
who is exiled, may come back as an avenger.*® 

Again Aeschylus formulates the main features of the political 
life of every state: the co-operation between a suppressed oppo- 
sition within the country and its exiled leaders. The antagonism 
between the government newly established by means of the coup 
d’état and the party of legality which is powerless at the moment 
remains unresolved and breaks out again in the second tragedy 
of the trilogy when, years later, Orestes comes back. 

In the second play of the trilogy, the Choephori, Aeschylus 
describes the second phase of this struggle between legality and 
usurpation. 

Orestes has come home to accomplish his revenge. His first 
visit is to his father’s tomb. So from the very beginning of the 
play it is evident that the continuity of legality is going to-be 
re-established, the party which was suppressed by Aegisthus’ coup 
d’état proceeds to action. Clytemnestra has had an ominous 
dream, and she sends a chorus of servant maidens to Aga- 
memnon’s tomb to avert the evil omen. This chorus of maidens 
reveals the heavy and dark atmosphere of the country which is 
ripe for a new revolution.*® So uncertain and disputed is power 
based on murder and coup d’état. It lacks the general consent 
and is at bottom nothing but force; it will collapse if faced with 
stronger force. 

Aegisthus still has the force, but mysteriously the real power 
grows and is nourished by the emanation of the dead Aga- 
memnon, the murdered legal ruler; out of his tomb his party 
draws and sucks its strength. Orestes had been at the tomb; 
later Electra is there.*° 

At Agamemnon’s tomb Electra and Orestes meet and unite 
for action. Praying to their dead father, Orestes, the leader of 
Agamemnon’s party, receives his last confirmation and strength 
to act. In this scene Aeschylus’ conception of the essence of 
power grows to living dramatic form as it did years before in 
the Prometheus. In Agamemnon’s tomb the idea of legality is 
embodied and gives to Orestes, Electra, and the whole party 
their real power, which is stronger than the mere force of 
Aegisthus’ power. 


δε Ag., 1646-8. 89 Cho., 55-8. “© Cho., 105-23; 129-44. 
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By the murder of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra the hitherto 
concealed and merely potential power of Agamemnon’s party 
becomes real; and again a complete revolution of the political 
situation is accomplished.*t So far the action of the play is 
political. Then again the personal fate of the individual becomes 
the central subject of the tragedy: Orestes’ atonement as the 
murderer of his mother. 

In the last tragedy of the Oresteia, the Humenides, Orestes’ 
final salvation is accomplished. He had first been at Delphi, 
where Apollo had purified him ritually; then he came to Athens 
in order to be freed of his guilt by a regular judgment of a 
law court. When he applied to Athens’ goddess, Athena, for 
merciful reception and help, he promised as a gift in return 
for his rescue an alliance with Argos.*? And with still more 
stress he celebrates the new friendship between Athens and 
Argos in his last speech after his absolution by the Areopagus.* 
So in the midst of the personal tragedy actual Athenian political 
problems of Aeschylus’ times seem to be dealt with. One almost 
seems to hear in these words of Orestes the official Athenian 
diplomacy ; it seems as if Aeschylus wanted to give mythological 
foundation to the official tendency of Athenian foreign policy. 

The law court which Athena institutes to judge, for the first 
time in the trial of Orestes and later in all cases of murder, is 
the Areopagus.** Nothing is said, in this play, of any political 
function of the Areopagus; it is nothing but a law court for 
trials of murder. At the same time, however, the aristocratic 
character of this body is emphasized; “5 and even more stress is 
laid on this aristocratic character in Athena’s speech to the 
judges themselves at the moment of their inauguration.*® The 
Areopagus is a law court for trials of murder, nothing else. If 
anywhere in this play, then, here would have been the occasion 
to speak about a political function of this council. The function 
of a law court, however, has a higher, an ethical meaning: it is 
the foundation of the loyalty of all citizens. And even more: the 
Areopagus must remain forever composed as it is now.‘ 


41 Cho., 973-7. 48 Hum., 754-77. 45 Hum., 487 ff. 

42 Hum., 287-91. 44 Hum., 482-8. 46 Hum., 681-710. 

47 Hum., 693 ff.; 699 ff.; 708. Athena’s admonition, 707, sounds like 
severe advice for all time. 
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In the Oresteia, as far as it deals with political thoughts, 
there is described first and foremost a general problem: the 
struggle of the power of legality against usurped force, the 
change of political power by a coup d’état. In a new form it 
is the same struggle between real power and the only seeming 
power of mere force which Aeschylus had already dealt with in 
the Prometheus. But besides this general and philosophical 
problem two concrete questions of actual Athenian politics are 
alluded to: in foreign policy the alliance with Argos, in 
domestic policy the position of the Areopagus. 

The date of the Oresteia being known, we are able to see the 
historical background and the political atmosphere in which 
these thoughts of Aeschylus grew. In Athens the fight between 
the conservatives and the democrats continued. The conserva- 
tives, in their domestic policy, wanted to prevent any further 
democratization of the constitution, and, consequently, wanted 
to continue, in their foreign policy, the alliance with Sparta. 
The democrats, on the other hand, wanted, in their domestic 
policy, to establish decisively and definitely the supremacy of the 
great mass over the power of the rich and noble citizens, whereas, 
in their foreign policy, they wanted to form an alliance with 
Argos and to fight the Spartan predominance in Greece. The 
main issues of the actual political life in these years were the 
position of the Areopagus in domestic policy and the choice of 
alliance with Argos or with Sparta in foreign policy. Both of 
them are of great importance in the Humenides, 

In 462 the conservative leader Cimon had prevailed over the 
democrat Ephialtes and was sent with an army to help the 
Spartans against the revolting Messenians. But during his 
absence the democrat Ephialtes and the young Pericles, by a 
coup d’état, deprived the Areopagus, which primarily was a 
council of nobility and therefore a conservative stronghold, of 
its political prerogatives and reduced it to a mere law court in 
trials of murder. When Cimon came back in 461—after the 
political failure of his expedition to Messenia—and tried to 
re-establish the old constitution, he was exiled by ostracism, as 
ten years before had been the democrat Themistocles. In this 
very year the democratic leader Ephialtes was murdered. The 
democratic development of the constitution, however, continued. 
In the year after the performance of the Oresteta—458/7—the 
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third property class, the Zeugitae, was granted eligibility to the 
archonship and, herewith, the possibility of membership in the 
Areopagus. On the other hand the conservative forces were 
still powerful and continued their efforts. In 457 we have 
evidence of the strong political influence of Cimon in Athens, 
and in 456 he was called back officially. 

At the very time when Aeschylus wrote his Oresteia he wit- 
nessed in his own city the bitter fight between government and 
opposition, between legal power and coup d’état, the collaboration 
between an inner opposition and its exiled leader. And it was 
this struggle of power that he described poetically and philo- 
sophically in his trilogy. That Aeschylus’ political philosophy 
grew out of his observation of this struggle and of his participa- 
tion in actual political life is proved by the fact that he alluded 
to the two main issues of Athenian domestic and foreign policy 
in these days: to the position of the Areopagus and to the 
alliance with Argos. He appears to have fully agreed with the 
foreign policy of the democrats: the alliance with Argos. In 
domestic polcy, however, his point of view seems to have been 
much less radical. To be sure he accepts the restriction of the 
Areopagus to a law court, but he insists on the aristocratic 
composition of this body. In these last years of his life his own 
position is less decisively on the democratic side than it used to 
be in his younger days; he is now several steps nearer to a middle 
course between democrats and conservatives.*® 

We can now sum up the results of our interpretation of all 
the extant Aeschylean tragedies which represent to us his work 
in the last twenty years of his life. Aeschylus’ tragedies are still 
very near to the choral origin of tragic art; and this form of 
poetry, being the artistic expression of community and group 
feeling and thought, is in its essence closely related to other 
creations of the spirit of man as a social being, that is to say, 
closely related to state and to politics. Thus this form of art is 
extremely well suited to the expression of general and philosophi- 
cal political thoughts and to dealing with concrete and special 
questions of actual policy. We have become acquainted with a 
feature of Aeschylus the tragedian which has to a certain degree 
been neglected so far, but which, nevertheless, is essential to him 


48 See Thomson, op. cit., p. 286. 
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as a poet and as a man: his political thought. It has become 
clear that he participated in the political struggles of his day and 
that he always supported the democrats, who in these very 
years won the decisive victories for democratization of Athenian 
political life. This party is represented in these times by the 
names of Themistocles, Ephialtes, Pericles. But still more 
important than his attitude towards actual political questions is 
his philosophical and rationalistic understanding of fundamental 
political problems and his ability to concentrate them into 
dramatic actions and tragic personalities. Solon in his elegies, 
Alcaeus in his songs, could speak immediately of themselves and 
could indicate a definite and actual political situation. The 
tragic art of Aeschylus required an impersonal, indirect way of 
expression both of the poet’s thoughts and of the actual events ; 
it enforced clarification and realization of the ideas in mythical 
figures and actions. Themistocles and Cimon, democrats and 
conservatives, could fight for their influence and power in 
Athenian political life; the poet, however, was not able to 
describe the deeper ideas of these fights in a general and ration- 
alistic way except by transposing them into the primeval age of 
myth and into the poetic form of tragic action. Not before 
being embodied in Pelasgus and Danaus, in Xerxes, in Zeus 
and Prometheus, in Eteocles and Polyneices, in Agamemnon, 
Aegisthus, and Orestes, not before being expressed in this 
objective shape were they formulated so as to be true in general 
of all human fights for power in all places, in all times. The 
talent for such an objectivity and generalization, especially of 
political thought, seems to have been one of the most important 
gifts of the Attic spirit. Fifty years later than Aeschylus, the 
Athenian Thucydides described the Peloponnesian War as an 
individual event, but in relating the special facts he wanted to 
point out the perpetual laws of historical evolution. Our inter- 
pretation has shown Aeschylus to be a true forerunner of 
Thucydides. His genuinely Attic spirit made him see in the 
individual things that which is general, in the present moment 
that which is eternal, in the event the law, in the appearance 
the idea. This spirit made him more than a politician, it made 
him a political thinker. 
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In an introductory note to Horace’s propempticon to Virgil 
(C., I, 3), C. H. Moore in his edition of 1902 commented: ? 


1 The most interesting comments on this poem are still, to my mind, 
those of G. L. Hendrickson, “ Horace’s Propempticon to Virgil,” @.J., 
III (1908), pp. 100-4, and A. Kiessling-R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus 
(Oden u. Epoden) ad loc. For Horace’s indebtedness to Callimachus 
here, see G. Pasquali, Orazio Lirico (Firenze, 1920), pp. 260 ff., who, 
however, seems at times a bit imaginative in his reconstructions. 

For some recent studies on this ode, see L. Delatte, “ Caelum ipsum 
petimus stultitia,” L’Ant. Cl., IV (1935), pp. 309-36 (who argues that 
Horace, under Cynic influence, is here condemning the study of cos- 
mology, astronomy, and astrology [such an ode as I, 11 does doubtless 
reflect the poet’s real views, but then, cf. C., II, 17]); L. Herrmann, 
“ Nostrum Scelus,” Rev. Belge, XV (1936), pp. 981-5 (who holds that the 
nostrum scelus refers to Virgil’s sceleris nostri of H., 4, 13 [but see below, 
pp. 157 1.1 which in turn depends upon Cat., 64, 397 ff. which relate 
inter alia to fratricide. Herrmann cites Hpod., 7, 18, C., I, 35, 33 and I, 
2, 29, in the last of which, he maintains, the scelus is the murder of 
Caesar, whereas the scelus in I, 3, 39 is more general, and C., I, 3 chiefly 
deals with man’s “ audace dans le crime.” As for date and occasion of 
I, 3, he would refer it to the fall of 38 B.C., and suggests that Virgil 
accompanied Maecenas then to Athens or was planning to do so); P. 
Culmont, “ Horace, Ode I, 3,” Les Etudes Class., VIII (1939), pp. 87-90 
(on handling of “le topique du genre et de l’espéce”); A. Hahn, 


(“‘ The poem, which has been thought tactless, is really humorous, as the 
extravagant tone suggests; Horace is teasing Vergil, who inveighed 
against sea-faring in Hcl. 4, for crossing the sea himself, .. .”) ; W. Wili, 
Horaz wu. d. aug. Kultur (Basel, 1948), pp. 225f. (who declares that 
“hdht sich das Lied .. . zum Weltgedicht, das in der rémischen Antike 
ausser Horaz als ‘ reflexive Form’ keinen Vergleich kennt, sondern diesen 
nur im Chorlied der griechischen Tragédie gewinnen wiirde”—a view 
which is not inharmonious with the burden of the present study). 

In this essay it is assumed that C., I-III were published in 23 B.C. 
(although see F. L. Santee, “ The Date of Publication of Horace’s Odes 
I-III,” 7.A.P.A., LXII [1931], p. xxxii, who also allows for 22 B.C.), 
that the Virgil of the ode is the poet (because of the animae dimidium 
meae and the position of the ode in the collection), and that the poem 
refers to a projected trip of which we know nothing from Virgil’s 
biographers. 

30. H. Moore, Horace, Odes and Epodes (New York, 1902), p. 63, 
apparently following W. Y. Sellar, Virgil (Oxford, 1897), p. 118. 
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It is remarkable that after the first eiglit verses which con- 
tain the propempticon proper, Horace, who was usually so 
tactful, should quickly revert to the old philosophical and 
theological notions of the sinfulness of human enterprise 
without observing how out of place such ideas were here, 
when Vergil was just about to show such enterprise by 
undertaking this voyage. 


This comment, which probably seemed to many an unsatisfactory 
one, was questioned—and answered—in 1907 by Professor Hen- 
drickson.* In a typically illuminating study he fully acquitted 
Horace of this charge of tactlessness, and stoutly confirmed 
the poem’s formal unity.* “These reflections,” he suggested, 
“though put in the enunciative form, were in reality an expres- 
sion of grief, an imprecation upon man’s audacious enterprise, 
which had devised the means of separating friends,” and he went 
on to show that Horace was thoroughly familiar with the tradi- 
tional elements of this form. ; 

The present essay aims at suggesting some additional inter- 
pretations, based upon Hendrickson’s conclusion that the poem 
reflects Horace’s genuine grief at the impending departure of 
his friend, albeit this grief is expressed in a highly formal mould. 
The interpretations proposed below will deal with Horace’s treat- 
ment of “ man’s audacious enterprise,” by examining the moods 
and insights which the sequence of emotions, aroused by his grief, 
may have momentarily inspired in him as he worked with the 
conventional patterns of form and motives. 

In his comment quoted above, Moore implied that Horace in 
this ode had resurrected these “ old philosophical and theological 
notions ” out of a sort of quaint and whimsical archaism, and 
that they meant virtually nothing to him. They would, then, be 
merely outmoded, conventional views, without significance for a 
member of the Augustan world. Such an attitude toward this 
poem is not uncommon. 

A minor criticism that can be levelled against such an inter- 
pretation is that it fails to consider that hostility to “ progress ” 


* See ref. in note 1. 

“K. Prodinger, “ Zu Horazens Ode I 3,” Wien. Stud., XXIX (1907), 
Ρ. 171, even went so far as to conclude that C., I, 3 is actually two 
Separate poems. 
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was likely to be encouraged by Stoic doctrines,’ and that Stoic- 
ism’s appeal to the eclectic Horace must ever be reckoned with.® 
Indeed, the doctrine was by no means limited to the Stoics and 
Cynics. Lucretius speaks of the improba navigti ratio (V, 1006),’ 
and one may guess that this, like much else in Lucretius, by now 


>In general, probably the viewpoint of J. B. Bury, The Idea of Prog- 
ress (New York, 1932), pp. 11-15 (who comments on C., I, 3 on pp. 17-18) 
on antiquity’s lack of a concept of progress is correct (though, as Pro- 
fessor A. D. Nock points out to me, it must be here and there modified 
in the case of some thinkers in the light of such statements as Polyb., 
IX, 2, 5; Cic., Rep., II, 2 and perhaps Off., I, 11; Sen., Hp., 64, 7-8. See 
also W. Nestle’s interesting “ Griechische Geschichtsphilosophie,” Archiv 
f. Gesch. ἃ. Philos., XLI [1932], pp. 80-114). Certainly the old views 
of a “ golden age ” of simplicity, of the wisdom of the past, and of man’s 
subsequent degeneration were generally held as true throughout an- 
tiquity, although in some respects Epicureanism, of course, offers a con- 
siderable departure from the norm (see Bury, op. cit., pp. 15-17 and the 
views and references given by M. Taylor, “ Progress and Primitivism in 
Lucretius,” A.J. P., LXVIII [1947], pp. 180-94). As for Stoicism, its 
subscription to the common theory of world-cycles, and its advocacy of 
the simple life according to Nature (with eulogy of primitivism, 6. g. 
Sen., Ep., 90, 4-5 and passim) tended to prevent the adherents of this 
school from acquiring a concept of progress (albeit Seneca allowed for 
the advancement of knowledge in a unique fashion; see his 6. N., VII, 
30, 5 and Bury, op. cit., pp. 13 f.). Whether, however, one can go so far 
as L. P. Wilkinson in his excellent Horace and His Lyric Poetry (Cam- 
bridge, 1946), p. 81, as to speak, anent C., I, 3, of a “ Stoic hatred of all 
progress ” is not easy to determine. The long and the short is that we 
appear to have scant evidence on the various Stoic views held in the 
Augustan period. For one thing, diatribes against excesses were common 
to most moralists. For another, Stoic doctrines, unlike Epicurean, were 
constantly being changed and modified—one cannot speak of an “ ortho- 
dox ” Stoicism—and it is hard indeed to fancy that amid such diver- 
gences one can hope for much certainty in sorting our strata and groups 
(as, for Stoicism of the late republic, Cicero’s N.D. illustrates many of 
the difficulties). Finally, it were bold, and doubtless foolish, to seek 
consistent philosophical adherence, for any period, in such poets as 
Virgil and Horace. 

*Qn Horace’s indebtedness to the diatribe, with its Cynic-Stoic doc- 
trine of life “according to Nature,” and especially to Bion the Borys- 
thenite, see R. Heinze, De Horatio Bionis Imitatore (Bonn, 1889). 

ΤΊ am not concerned here with the problem of the reading navigit 
(which indeed is suspect), but with the meaning of improba. Here it 
cannot mean “ sinful,” but rather (see 7.Z.Z., sub voc.) fraudulenta 
(an interpretation supported by the pellacia subdola and in fraudem 
of the preceding lines). 
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was a part of popular philosophy. A more serious charge that 
can be brought against such an interpretation as Moore’s is that, 
in failing to try to understand the developing symbolism and 
spirit of the ode,® it may fail to realize that Horace, under certain 
emotional pressure, could rise in a carefully veiled formalism to 
the lofty heights which we usually associate with the true lyric 
spirit.° The latter view conflicts, of course, with the common 
picture of Horace as always the tactful, urbane, and gently 
humorous poet who, though temperamentally unable ever to be 
strongly moved or soar like a Pindar, charms us nevertheless by 
the genial expression of his practical wisdom. But insurgit 
aliquando, Quintilian reminds us. 

This study will propose that at times Horace could indeed 
soar, and that in sections of C., I, 3 we have one of those times. 
The tone of the poem, to my mind, is not conventional or hum- 
drum. Here Horace would seem to have gone beyond the tradi- 
tional, Hesiodic strictures against sailing as dangerous but, on 
the other hand, he has not subscribed literally to the Cynic-Stoic 


* F. Solmsen, in his highly instructive “ Horace’s First Roman Ode,” 
A.J. P., LUXVIII (1947), pp. 341-2, wisely stresses the importance of 
understanding symbolism in the Odes. On imagery in odes to his 
friends, see M. Andrews, “ Horace’s Use of Imagery in the Epodes and 
Odes,” Greece and Rome, XIX (1950), p. 114. 

* For the most part, certainly, Horace was too much the reflective, if 
informal, thinker, too deeply steeped in Hellenistic philosophy, too 
earnestly wedded to nil admirari, and too genuinely concerned with the 
current problems of social and political reconstruction to soar ore 
rotundo (A. P., 323). See text below, pp. 154-5. And he gives clear warn- 
ing of the risk of trying to emulate Pindar (C., IV, 2). But on Pindaric 
influence, however, see E. Fraenkel, “ Das Pindargedicht des Horaz,” 
Sttzungsb. Heid., Philos.-hist. Kl., XXIII (1933), 2. Abh.; E. L. High- 
barger, “The Pindaric Style of Horace,” T.A.P.A., LXVI (1935), pp. 222- 
55; D. Norberg, L’olympionique, le poéte, et leur renom éternel, Contri- 
bution ἃ Vétude de Vode I, 1 d’Horace (Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1945: 6), 
with important review of same by G. Norwood, A.J. P., LXVIII (1947), 
pp. 432-5. Yet at times (e.g. C., I, 37 or II, 1, or as a Musarum sacerdos 
in episodes in the Roman odes) he shows that he can reach the sublime, 
despite frequent self-deprecations (e.g. C., I, 6, 9 ff., 17 ff., II, 1, 37 ff., 
ΠῚ, 3, 69 ff., 8., II, 1, 12 ff., Hpist., II, 1, 250 ff.) and despite his Calli- 
machean subscription to a spiritum tenuem (C., II, 16, 38), as well as 
his inclusion of himself among the mutis piscibus (C., IV, 3,19). On 
the general subject, see the sensible comments of Wilkinson (cited in note 
5), pp. 89-94. 
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condemnation of sailing as sinful. Sailing becomes here only a 
symbol for man’s sinfulness. Nor does sailing itself occupy the 
poet’s entire attention. For he moves on to consider other forms 
of imptetas and the tragic ruin it entails.° Here the progression 
of instances—Virgil, mankind, Prometheus, Daedalus, and Her- 
cules—is highly important. For it may let us know that, after 
all, the poet is not so much interested in the forms and nature of 
impietas as in his developing contemplation of man’s audacia in 
his sinfulness. The ode, then, according to such an interpre- 
tation, is a study, set forth in a careful formalism, of man’s 
greatness in the face of Heaven’s decrees—in fine, a study of 
man’s tragic heroism.'* 


10 Τῇ this connection one may wonder whether there is more meaning 
in the Melpomene of C., III, 30, 16 than usually is granted (on which 
see A. W. Verrall, Studies in the Odes of Horace [London, 1884], Essay I 
[Melpomene], pp. 1-10). 

11 Stobaei Hermetica, Exc. 23, 44-46 (W. Scott, Hermetica [Oxford, 
1924], I, pp. 483-4), to which Professor A. Ὁ. Nock has called my atten- 
tion, is full of importance for the interpretation of C., I, 3. In this 
passage Momus criticizes Hermes for making man, and points out that 
if man has the unfettered use of his senses, in his audacity man will 
explore the secrets of earth, sea, and heaven, and may even dare to storm 
the heavens themselves (cf. caelum ipsum petimus). As a check on man’s 
aggression, Momus asks that man be given irrational passions. 

As Ferguson notes, Hermetica, IV, pp. 455-61 (and also see R. Reit- 
zenstein, “ Die Gittin Psyche,” Sitzungsb. Heid., Philos.-hist. K1., VIII 
[1917], 10. Abh.) this discussion apparently reflects the Stoic diatribe 
in contents and form, with Momus complaining about faculties given 
man by Pronoia, and with Hermes assuming the usual position of Pro- 
metheus. Momus, then, would be the critic of Prometheus (Hermes), 
and his jealous criticism would be that man will become virtually a god, 
unless care be taken. 

In such a debate, one may recognize both hostile criticism of man’s 
misuse of his faculties and, so to speak, an inverted panegyric on man. 
The parallels between this passage in the Hermetica and C., I, 3 are 
striking, and surely Reitzenstein, op. cit., pp. 76 ff., is right in proposing 
that both works go back in part at least to the same tradition. The 
Hermetic passage would seem to reflect a teleological debate on Pronois 
(helped on by Momus’ adverse criticisms which, however, will ultimately 
be used to justify Stoic doctrine on Providence and Necessity), with 
elements of the Prometheus story brought in. But then one must ask: 
do both works—the Hermetic passage and C., I, 3—share the same mood 
and temper? 

The Momus-Hermes passage would seem to emphasize man’s intellec- 
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First, a word or two on the form, so that we can see how 
Horace handled the traditional elements.12 About the history 
of the προπεμπτικὸν <sc. μέλος» we know little. In earlier Greek 
literature lines of farewell and tirades upon sailing and the first 
sailor occur occasionally. But these are not propemptica, though 
quite possibly germs of the form. A fragment of Sappho may 
be the opening of a propempticon, but this is a sheer guess.** 
It is not until we come down to the Hellenistic period—to Theo- 
critus,'* Callimachus,’®> and Erinna **—that we can definitely 
put our finger on examples of the form. Hence to the present 
writer, although Theocritus’ humorous twist to his propempticon- 
passage might appear to indicate serious predecessors, all in all 
the form would seem to be a Hellenistic invention. And the 
conceit of addressing the ship, a device first to be noted in Calli- 
machus, perhaps smacks of Alexandrianism.%* 

But if we wish to know the rules for the form, for actual 
practice we must turn to Ovid 15 and Statius,’® and for theory 


tual audacity (cf. Man., II, 127 and Plin. Maj., II, 95), and the scelus 
here may be chiefly curiosity of mind. But in Horace, as Ferguson, op. 
cit., p. 458, note 6, remarks, the audacity consists more of man’s physical 
invasion of other elements than land. But more important, does Horace, 
as Reitzenstein suggests, share Momus’ “ world-weary pessimism” and 
the belief that man’s audacity is folly? Horace agrees with Momus, 
I grant, that the exercise of such audacia is folly, but to my mind he 
does not share Momus’ pessimism. Quite the contrary! For in Horace 
it is the panegyric of man (expressed in twisted form in the Hermetic 
passage) which dominates, and Horace’s ultimate feeling would seem to 
be one of admiration at man’s audacia rather than a lengthily-reasoned 
acceptance of Necessity. 

12Qn this subject, see F. Jager, Das antike Propemptikon u. ἃ. 17. 
Gedicht d. Paulinus von Nola (Diss., Rosenheim, 1913). 

18 Berl. Klassikertewrte, 5, 2, 12 f. (Diehl 96) ; on this frag. see U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho u. Simonides (Berlin, 1913), pp. 48-50. 

147, 52-89, on which see A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus (Cambridge, 1950), 
II, ad loc. 

16 Frag. 400 Pfeiffer. Horace surely had this poem, as well as Meleager, 
A. P., XII, 52, in his mind as a mise en scéne; see discussion of Pasquali 
(cited in note 1). 

16 Frag. 2 Diehl. 

170, I, 3 is not addressed to Virgil, as the 0. C0. D., sub Propemptikon, 
states. 

18 Am., II, 11. 

19 Silv., IIT, 2. 
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to the late rhetorician Menander,”° and from them attempt to 
reconstruct the traditional elements. Hendrickson, and later and 
more fully, Felix Jager, have performed this task.** The upshot 
is, as the commentary of Kiessling-Heinze with its usual discern- 
ment notes, that Horace by no means slavishly followed the usual 
τόποι, but in fact was consciously radical. Such a conclusion 
does not seem startling in the light of what we have learned from 
Wilamowitz, Reitzenstein, Pasquali, and others, as to how Horace 
used Hellenistic motives and forms. Here in this ode, for 
example, Horace says nothing about the usual happy reunion 
with his friend at the end, nor indeed a word at all about his 
return. More important, with a feeling for εὐφημία, he eschews 
the customary τόπος of cursing the inventor of ships and sailing— 
the σχετλιασμός in which Ovid and Statius revelled—and, with 
a transition of Pindaric swiftness, he passes to reflections on the 
first sailor’s hardihood and the general theme which occupies the 
rest of the poem, man’s boldness in imptetas and the many forms 
of death which await him because of his nefas, stultitia, and 
scelus. It is not Fate nor God, he declares, who brings woes 
and tribulations on mankind, but man himself with his ὕβρις, 
his lack of pious submission and restraint. And this general 
theme is brought up to date, up to Horace’s own age, by the 
present tenses in the abrupt and ironical last strophes: 


nil mortalibus ardui est: 

caelum ipsum petimus stultitia, neque 
per nostrum patimur scelus 

iracunda Iovem ponere fulmina. 


If, then, Horace does not indulge in a number of the usual 
τόποι Of the genre, may we not consider that what he says here 
was meaningful to him and, in his estimation, likely to be 
meaningful to Virgil, too? Otherwise, one is forced to conclude 
that Horace designed the appeal of the ode to lie wholly either 
in form or in humor.”* 


2° Spengel, Rhet. Graec., III, pp. 395-9. 

21 See notes 1 and 12. 

22'W. Y. Sellar, Virgil (Oxford, 1887), pp. 120-1, and J. W. Duff, A 
Lit, Hist. of Rome—Golden Age (New York, 1927), p. 519, raise the 
question of humor here; Hahn (cited in note 1) considers this the 
explanation of th ode. 
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This leads us to an analysis of the poem. Lines 1-8 are a 
formal prayer for Virgil’s safety, but in tone more than formal. 
For the animae dimidium meae deeply pervades these lines and 
sets the opening mood. If it be argued that this phrase is but 
a translation of Meleager,”* and anyway a commonplace,”* it must 
be replied at once and strongly that to use tradition in this way— 
especially Greek tradition for the friend sailing to Greece—is 
the most effective way of expressing the fullness of one’s feelings. 
What we know of the relations between Virgil and Horace—and 
the admittedly sparse facts need not be given here—might seem 
to tell us that Horace would write his friend a personal and 
significant poem. Mutual poetic experiences and mutual affec- 
tion would then underlie the animae dimidium meae. If we can 
understand the emotional color of this section of the poem, this 
may help us to find out what Horace felt and thought when he 
wrote his friend about to set out finibus Attiers. 

Sadness and grief at the prospect of being separated from 
Virgil is the underlying note, it would seem, of this first, out- 
wardly formal, section. This grief, in turn, leads the poet on 
in a progression of emotions to the fear of forever losing his 
friend, and this feeling carries the poet on in the later sections 
to quite different moods and thoughts—from Virgil’s own courage 
to the heroic boldness of man in his impiety, and its vast and 
ruinous consequences. 

All this is done, admittedly, with touches of humor, at least 
at the start and close. Horace is not the sentimentalist who leaps 
at once into the fullness of any mood, and he constantly uses his 
wit or whimsey to serve as a guard against any such romantic 
plunge, just as he often ends on a note of self-depreciation or 
irony. Typical is the amusingly pretentious 


obstrictis aliis praeter Iapyga (4) 


and the commercial image of Virgil as a depositum, carried out 
with its creditum debes and reddas incolumem. Then, too, how- 
ever conventional it be to invoke Venus and the Gemini for a 


**See note 15. This frag. of Meleager is perhaps part of a pro- 
pempticon. 

** See N. Festa, “Animae dimidium meae,” Sophia, I (1933), pp. 436-41. 
Cf. C., II, 17, 5, where Maecenas is similarly called meae partem animae. 
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safe voyage, and beyond the fact that Venus as Aeneas’ mother 
and the Gemini as proverbial protectors of friends might be 
appropriate here,*® surely Horace is smiling slightly at the 
thought of his Virgil entrusted to the care of such divinities—- 
a pleasant blending of Dichtung and Wahrheit! Finally, at the 
beginning of the poem, could Horace have recalled with some 
amusement that once Virgil himself had reverted to the old 
commonplace in describing the new Golden Age? 


cedet et ipse mari vector... (H., 4,38). 


But one must remember that Horace was one of the few Latin 
writers who, disregarding Stoic τὸ πρέπον and Roman gravitas, 
dared to mingle the humorous and the serious in the same work.?® 
One need only think of C., II, 13 on the triste lignum—first the 
exaggerated abuse of the wretched tree, then the serious doctrine 
that man cannot foresee his end, and the whimsical fantasy of 
his personal trip to the underworld and all he would see there. 
And this reminds us that he can drop humor as quickly as he 
can pick it up, just as in the ode on Cleopatra he can brusquely 
shift from one serious mood to another serious one, quite the 
reverse of the first.?7 

The second section, lines 9-20, deals with sailing and the first 
sailor. But the content transcends the traditional pattern. The 
first sailor is not cursed. Neither, for that matter, is sailing 
itself, albeit nominally sailing is an example of man’s impietas. 
Rather, the emotional center of this section lies in robur and 
aes triplex and nec timutt and quem mortis timuit gradum and 
siccts oculis monstra natantia. The emphasis, then, is not on 


Ξ5 6, D. Kellogg, “ Horace’s Most Ancient Mariner,” C.W., XVII 
(1924), p. 82, points out that Castor and Pollux were also Argonauts 
(and thus connected with the early heroism of sailing). See text below, 
p. 157. If in origin the Dioscuri, in Horace’s version (cf. C., ITI, 
3, 9-10), were human beings who by their virtues were raised to the 
status of gods, then perhaps the mention of them in line 2, however 
conventional, may be of interest alongside the mention of Hercules in 
line 36. 

26 See the interesting remarks of Wilkinson (cited in note 5), pp. 63 f. 
on this matter. 

31 And note, too, that C., I, 37 ends as abruptly sans reprise as does 
C., I, 3, in a fashion which to later ages and critics might seem quite 
unclassical! With Horace, of course, this is typical. 
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what constitutes impietas but on man’s courage in his impietas, 
and these lines are really, when all is said and done, lines in 
praise of courage. 

Now, what of Virgil? At once should we not guess that neither 
Virgil nor Horace actually believed that it was sinful or wicked 
to sail the seas? The phrase impiae rates (lines 23-24) is not 
to be taken seriously; it is only a moralistic commonplace, fre- 
quent enough in the Latin poets, and a direct heritage from 
Hellenistic philosophy. Doubtless each poet did share the general 
Italian aversion to sailing. It is even possible to imagine that 
Horace may once have come close to shipwreck.”* Certainly, to 
judge from his imagery, the ocean perhaps par excellence was 
for him, as to many an ancient poet, the symbol for a wild and 
dangerous element over which man had no control and which at 
any moment might drag him down to death.” Thus, to cite but 
one example, C’., II, 10 both begins and closes with sea-symbolism : 


Rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 

semper urguendo neque, dum procellas 

cautus horrescis, nimium premendo 
litus iniquum. 


contrahes vento nimium secundo 
turgida vela. 


38 Cf. C., III, 4, 25-28 and 27, 18-20. On this see T. Frank, Catullus 
and Horace (Blackwell, 1928), p. 170 with the suggestion that Horace 
“had been sent as the questor’s scribe with the fleet which operated 
against Sextus Pompey in the year 36, for the fleet was in that year 
overtaken by a storm off Palinurus and a large part of it wrecked.” 
Also see E. Galletier, “ Horace et les souvenirs de son voyage en Gréce,” 
L’Ant. Cl., IV (1935), p. 342. 

2° On the fear of the sea, see R.-H., 2. Reihe, 3. Halbband, sub Schif- 
fahrt, cols. 413-14; also, references collected under “ Sailing ” and “ Sea ” 
by O. E. Nybakken, “An Analytical Study of Horace’s Ideas,” Iowa Stud. 
Class. Philol., V (1937), p. 84. The dangers associated in the Italian 
mind with sea-voyages must here be emphasized, that the extent to 
which Horace may reasonably have felt fear for his friend and admired 
his courage may be properly understood. Perhaps nothing better illus- 
trates the important réle which the hardships and perils of a sea-trip 
played in ancient life than the commonness in classical literature of 
similes and metaphors dealing with sailing, e.g. the ship of life or of 
state or the gaining of the harbor (on which see references noted by 
Campbell Bonner, “ The Ship of the Soul on a Group of Grave-Stelae 
from Terenuthis,” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., LXXXV [1941], p. 87, note 4). 
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And, to be sure, an ethical doctrine is connected in Horace’s 
mind with the ocean—the Cynic-Stoic dislike of the mercator 
as the symbol for man’s boundless greed for wealth and luxury,* 
the same doctrine enunciated by Aristotle in the Protrepticus: 
“We ought not to sail to the pillars of Hercules and run many 
dangers for the sake of wealth, while we spend neither labor nor 
money for wisdom.” * Hence for Horace often the mercator 
is the foe of his own chief ethical views: Contentment with Little, 
and Moderation in Living. Hence, too, the foe of the common- 
wealth.*? But here in C., I, 3 any such philosophical association, 
although perhaps foreshadowed in the commercial images at the 
start of the poem (see p. 147), would seem at the most to be a 
subordinate theme. Rather, in this work we appear to be back 
in the classical age of Greece, and the emphasis is not on the 
sinfulness of sailing but on the intrepidity of man—his vaulting 
ambition in defiance of the gods. 

If the emphasis of lines 9-20 lies in the praise of courage, 
may not the situation, then, be quite the reverse of what Moore 
proposed? The poem would not be tactless in the face of Virgil’s 
“enterprise,” but, on the contrary, a good part of it would be 
inspired by this “enterprise.” One always dislikes to see a 
beloved friend depart. One feels grief. And then, if his trip 
is likely to be dangerous, one may admire the courage and 
bravery of the friend. In the end, this admiration may receive 
more expression than the grief. The admiration may be con- 
siderably out of proportion with reality, but all the same it is 
an unconscious testimony to one’s affection. And at this point, 
Horace’s grief has shifted to admiration for Virgil’s courage, 
and from there to man’s courage. It is not, at this juncture, a 
matter whether such courage in man is good or bad or both, or 
what it finally brings to man; so far, it is merely a question of 
the courage itself as an admirable force. 

In lines 21-33 we move on, again in a subtle fashion, to 
another theme. God is prudens, just as in C., III, 29, 29-30: 


80 See references collected under “ Merchant” by Nybakken (cited in 


note 29), p. 63. 
81 Frag. 52 Rose (p. 62, lines 9 ff.), on which see W. Jaeger, Aristotle 


(trans. R. Robinson, Oxford, 1934), pp. 59-60. 
82 See Solmsen (cited in note 8), pp. 344-5 and passim on Horace’s 


connection of ethics with politics. 
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prudens futuri temporis exitum 
caliginosa nocte premit deus, 


but man is audax (line 25)! But what sort of arrangement is 
this? Why should God be called prudens for separating lands 
from (by?) oceans? Because God, separating out the elements, 
put man in the element, land, where he was to belong and be 
safe.** But man in his audacia leaves his natural element, and 
puts out to sea, and thus works his own ruin per vetitum nefas, 
hastening Death’s approach. What, then, of the “forbidden 
wickedness”? Is it not in defiance of God’s separation of the 
elements and assignment of man to the land that man’s courage 
is revealed, and courage, too, of an heroic and tragic sort? And 
for this courage, symbolized here by the picture of men against 
the sea, man suffers and in the end often encompasses his own 
downfall. 
. . . Samson hath quit himself 


like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 
a life heroic, .. . 


This shift in emphasis from the negative side of impvetas to 
heroic courage and ultimate ruin is surely the reason for 
bringing in, at this moment, Prometheus, who, like man (line 
25), was also audag (line 27). 

But to digress for a bit on the workings of Horace’s poetic 
imagination, one must turn back to Hesiod. For we meet an 
ambivalence in the Horatian mind. On the one hand, the poet 
used sailing—appropriately since the poem is a propempticon— 
in a commonplace, moralistic fashion as a form of impietas. 
But he became serious and enthusiastic when this convention 
led him to ponder the réle of man, and the impious courage 


88 Cf. Plutarch’s comment on the sea as πολέμιον τῇ φύσει τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
στοιχεῖον (Qu. Conv., 129 Β). Kiessling-Heinze are surely right in 
holding that the emphasis of these lines is on “ das Festland als sicheren 
Wohnsitz vom Meere, das nicht beriihrt werden sollte,” and any such 
interpretation as that implied by P. Shorey, Horace Odes and Epodes 
(Boston, 1904), p. 155, that God isolated men in various continents 
so as to give them peace, seems unjustified. As for dissociabilé 
(on which see 7. L. L., sub voc.), Kiessling-Heinze (“ dissociabilis nicht 
quod dissociari oder dissociare potest, sondern = insociabilis [indomitae 
et insociabili genti Liv. XXXVII, 1] . . .wobei dis- wie in dispar, dissé- 
milis nicht lediglich negiert, sondern separiert”) seem preferable to 
Bentley’s contention that it has here an active force. 
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which at once exalts man and ultimately quickens the approach 
of his end. On the other hand, the dangers involved in sailing, 
as well as the memory of Virgil’s comments on sailing in the 
Fourth Eclogue, must have suggested Hesiod to him, albeit 
Hesiod, like Cato in Latin letters,** had treated sailing merely 
as a risky business.*° From a practical point of view one should 
avoid it if possible, and, if it should not be possible, one should 
indulge in it only at the right season. And, says Hesiod grimly, 
there is no sailing at all when Justice prevails (Works and Days, 
236-7). The Hesiodic strictures on sailing must have led 
Horace’s mind back to the Hesiodic union of Prometheus and 
the brood of fevers, for in the same work (lines 47 ff.) Hesiod 
tells the story of how, to punish Prometheus for his theft, Zeus 
sent Pandora down to Epimetheus, and Pandora took off the 
lid of the great jar, and she scattered abroad the many sorrows. 
Only Hope remained, “ but the other numberless plagues wander 
amongst mankind; the earth is full of evils and the sea is full. 
Of themselves diseases descend constantly upon mankind by day 
and by night, bringing troubles to mortals silently.” Hence, 
surely, Horace follows his mention of Prometheus with 
post ignem aetheria domo 
subductum Macies et nova Febrium 
terris incubuit cohors (29-31). 

To revert to the suggestion that the theme of lines 21-33 is 
the praise of courage, even though this courage bring in its train 
eventual doom, we must look at Prometheus from another point 
of view. For this heroic Prometheus is not just the Hesiodic 
Prometheus, but the Aeschylean, too—the Prometheus who was 
man’s benefactor. So, if this interpretation be correct, Horace 
has deftly passed from a consideration of the perils which man’s 
audacia brings him to sheer admiration for the heroic stature 
of the courage, even though to exercise this be stultitia. 

The theme grows stronger in the next section, lines 34-36. 
From the Titan Prometheus we pass to a mortal, Daedalus, a 
man who by his daring, his heroic daring, surpassed his human 
nature. In the end his son’s fate was 


. . . vitreo daturus 
nomina ponto... (C.,IV, 2, 3-4). 


84 R. R., praef. 3. 35 Op., 618-94. 
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But the career of this craftsman and inventor has been a splendid 
and brave one, worth the final penalty. And now one feels that 
Horace’s admiration, born of the momentary mood and no con- 
stant characteristic, has reached its fulness. For the instant, 
as he is swept along on his course, he contemplates only the heroic 
greatness of man. It may be a greatness which will finally cause 
his fall. But no matter. In this mood the humanist Horace 
admires man, the hero. Thus he can proudly and exuberantly 
declare, despite Heaven itself, that 


nil mortalibus ardui est (37), 


just as Goethe could proclaim that 


Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unméogliche. 


And this is the humanism of Sophocles, when he reflected on the 
wonder of man: “ this marvelous creature, driven by stormy south 
winds, crosses even the gray sea, passing half-buried through the 
wave that would ingulf him.” * 

Then comes the climax, Hercules. The poet has traversed the 
elements of water (sailing), of fire (Prometheus), of air (Dae- 
dalus), and now we descend to earth (to the underworld with 
Hercules to break the bonds of Death). The poet has said in 
lines 32-33 that Prometheus’ theft hastens the approach of Death, 
but he also called Death inevitable.*7 One might think, then, 
that one was in the Hellenistic world, not the classical, if it were 
not for Hercules and his Harrowing of hell—perruptt Acheronta. 
This is certainly the heroic Hercules of the Jlad,** of Pindar,*® 
and later of Seneca,?® the Hercules who defied Death. And for 
him Death was not the end. Horace tells us his reward in 
another ode: 


hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
enisus arcis attigit igneas (C., ITI, 3, 9-10), 


86 Antig., 332 ff. 

87 As in C., III, 1, 14 and 24, 6; see Solmsen (cited in note 8), p. 347, 
note 36. 

88 15, 306 fi. 

8° Ol., 9, 33. 

40 Herc, Fur., 889 ff., on which see J. Kroll, Gott wu. Hélle (Teubner, 


1932), pp. 440-1. 
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and the ars is explained in the same ode’s first line: 
Iustum et tenacem propositi virum. 


From this section, lines 34-36, what is the final impression? 
The audaz outstrips the prudens. Heroic man against Heaven is 
indeed admirable. It is commonly believed that Horace, the 
singer of the Golden Mean, was incapable of intense enthusiasm 
for such a theme as man’s heroism—man’s irrational heroism 
(scelus and stultitia notwithstanding). And it is certainly true 
that it is not a common mood with him. But then, heroism and 
respect for heroism are not easily maintained in such an age as 
the early Augustan period, a time of vast adjustments, facing 
much political and economic insecurity as well as grave problems 
of reconstruction, and an age which may have seemed to Horace 
dangerously full of bourgeois mercantilism and ostentatious 
luxury.* Yet it would seem that in moments of insight, under 
strong emotional pressure, Horace was deeply moved by such a 
contemplation of man as the heroic one. For example, if one 
were to name two figures in his poems for whom he plainly had 
deep respect, are not these likely to be Cleopatra and Regulus? 
Each was indeed heroic in the classical meaning of tragic heroism. 
Again, the poet who could rise to 

audire magnos iam videor duces 
non indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
et cuncta terrarum subacta 
praeter atrocem animum Catonis 
(C., II, 1, 21-24), 
is surely enthusiastically aware of heroism, in an age which 
could produce little more in that line than a Brutus or a Cato. 
To turn to the very ode which most clearly presents the doctrine 
of the Golden Mean, C., II, 10, may not one at times feel that 
the poet describes the extremes with a deal more spirit than the 
middle course? But then, in this respect one may feel that 
Horace was no different from most of his countrymen who, 
perhaps by enunciating such doctrines and thus revealing their 


41 It is not meant that Horace was an immediate victim of such forees— 
nor that these were the only important forces of the day—but rather that 
the serious, philosophic views which he embraced (cf. virtute me involvo, 
C., III, 29, 55) in his pleas for right-thinking versus materialism 
generally inhibited an heroic outlook. 
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nature’s opposite tendency, more often put such views on paper 
than into practice. So, to take one last example, when Horace 
advises us in the quiet final ode of Book I (38, 3-4) to “ cease 
to look where the late rose lingers,” what is the ultimate impres- 
sion which the figure leaves? We know from the emphatic quo 
locorum that these last roses are very rare. Nominally, the poet 
tells us to forget them. But his two lines leave a memory—an 
image which oversteps the little poem and comes into a life of its 
own. And then one suspects that in fact Horace had a secret 
longing for these last ones, difficult to find. 

But Horace is no Pindar. Horace’s lot was cast in the com- 
mercialism, the luxury, and the incertitude, of the Augustan 
empire. It is only, then, on rare occasions that he rises to an 
admiration of the heroic. His own life—and this is no reference 
to the whimsical humor of 

sed me per hostis Mercurius celer 

denso paventem sustulit aere 

(C., II, 7, 13-14) 

—was probably anything but heroic. He took his doctrines of 
Contentment with Little and Moderation seriously, and doubtless 
himself lived by them and genuinely respected them. Philoso- 
phizing is not the stuff of heroism. Then, too, his humor would 
usually inhibit a personally adventuresome approach to life, so 
that even when he proclaims his chiefest tenets, he self-con- 
sciously employs such humorous symbolism as 

contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 

180 015 in altum molibus. . . 

(C., III, 1, 33-34). 

But then, as we said, the times were not ripe for dynamic 
courage. Materialism and uncertainty were rampant. On the 
other hand, there was a strain in him, a touch, which could, if 
properly aroused, lift him up to an unfettered admiration for 
the heroic, as perhaps in this ode to Virgil and the ones on 
Cleopatra and Regulus. For the moment he saw the meaning 
of true heroism—its nobility and dignity and the ruin that went 
with it. Horace, then, is the humanist looking at the hero. But 
no fool himself. Rather, it is, he grimly tells us at the end, 


«2 For other instances of this symbol in Horace, see Solmsen (cited in 
note 8), p. 343, text and note 23. 
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the hero who is the fool: 


caelum ipsum petimus stultitia, neque 
per nostrum patimur scelus 
iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina 


(C., I, 3, 38-40). 

Heroism is nobility, but is also folly, but a folly well worth the 
ultimate suffering. The best of men will go on defying Heaven. 
They will pay the penalty, but the splendor of mankind remains. 
Hence the ironical close of the poem, as this poet of the cos- 
mopolis weighs humanity. For after all, it is we, the mortals, 
the bold ones, who do not “allow” prudent Zeus to lay aside 
his thunderbolts. Not Zeus who does “allow” us! Zeus is 
forever kept busy by courageous man. And on this partly defiant, 
partly tired note the poem ends. 

The work, then, according to this interpretation is anything 
but a tactless expression of outmoded philosophical views. Rather, 
it is the tragic story of the bravery of men, and one the insight 
to which was perhaps given the poet as he began to think on 
Virgil’s trip, the possible loss of his animae dimidium meae, 
Virgil’s courage, and the meaning of man’s heroic courage, and 
the glory and ruin it contains for men. It is, in fine, a poem 
filled with the Greek spirit of tragic heroism. 


Finally, how appropriate would the poem, on such an inter- 
pretation, be to Virgil? Perhaps there is, and need be, no 
specific answer to this question. If the views set forth above con- 
tain any truth, then it might be enough to suppose that a work so 
imbued with the spirit of classical Greece would indeed be accept- 
able to Virgil at any time, and particularly as he was about to 
sail off to Greece. 

But if one wishes to hunt for more definite links, possibly the 
Fourth and Sixth Eclogues should be studied.** In the Sizth, 
lines 41-44, Virgil gives a brief résumé of the world’s past in 
the mention of Pyrrha, Saturn, Prometheus, and Hylas. The 
Saturnia regna, reflecting Hesiod’s views (see above p. 152), and 
suggestive of redeunt Saturnia regna of the Fourth Eclogue 
(line 6), implies an age when there was no sailing. Another 
link may exist in the reference to Hylas. For he naturally 


48 Such a connection is suggested, though not developed, by Kellogg 
(cited in note 25), p. 83. 
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suggests Hercules, and in C., I, 3 as in this poem we find the 
combination of Prometheus and Hercules. And then one recalls 
that it was Hercules who finally freed Prometheus. Further, 
Hylas calls to mind the Argonauts and, as Jachmann suggested,** 
the Hylas reference in this passage (H., 6, 41-44) may be meant 
to remind the reader of the first sailors and their courage. Her- 
cules, as one of the Argonauts (albeit not an original one), 
would be amongst these pioneers in the minds of Virgil and 
Horace. Lastly, the next person mentioned after this sequence 
is Pasiphaé, who might suggest Daedalus. Perhaps, then, such 
allusions may have been in Horace’s thoughts as he wrote this 
poem to Virgil. 

Perhaps, too, elements in the Fourth Eclogue may have influ- 
enced Horace in C., I, 8. If Skutsch was right in believing that 
the Fourth to a degree was a reply to Horace’s Sixteenth E'pode,* 
then it might not be unreasonable to propose that Horace some- 
times had the Fourth in mind as he wrote the propempticon to 
Virgil. For example, when Horace in C., I, 3 turns back to 
Hesiod (see above, p. 152), does he do so deliberately, recalling 
that Virgil had done so in this eclogue in which he may have 
answered Horace’s epode?** ‘Then, too, the Fourth Eclogue 
refers to the sceleris vestigia nostri (line 13). This is almost 
certainly a localized reference to the civil wars. But this theme 
is expanded by Virgil later in the poem when, with this phrase 
consciously or unconsciously in mind, he writes, in the same 
metrical position, priscae vestigia fraudis (line 31). This phrase 


Jachmann, “ Vergils Sechste Ekloge,’ Hermes, LVIII (1923), 
p. 294. 

‘SF, Skutsch, “Sechzehnte Epode τὶ. vierte Ekloge,” Neue Jahrb., 
XXIII (1909), pp. 23-35. Among recent studies on this subject, two 
seem especially valuable: E. Griset, “Ancora sul famoso epodo XVI di 
Orazio,” Il Mondo Class., VIII (1938), pp. 33-41; K. Barwick, “ Zur 
Interpretation ἃ. Chronologie d. 4. Ecloge ἃ. Vergil u. d. 16. u. 7. Epode 
d. Horaz,” Philol., XCVI (1943), pp. 28-67. 

‘6 While Virgil, of course, drew heavily upon Hesiod for general 
elements in his picture of the Golden Age, he also seems to have used 
actual Hesiodic phraseology (e.g. cf. H., 4, 18 with Op., 118; H., 4, 30 
with Op., 232f.; H., 4, 39 with Op., 236ff.). Similarly, K. Barwick, 
“Horaz Carm. I, 2 u. Vergil,” Philol., XC (1935), pp. 257-76, suggests 
that in C., I, 2 Horace wished deliberately to recall G., I, 463 (to show 
that the prayer had finally been heard). 
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comes close in meaning to Horace’s per nostrum scelus (C., I, 3, 
39). For Virgil then goes on at once to declare that for a while, 
before the advent of the Golden Age, men will continue to sail 
the seas, to gird towns about with walls, and to plough the soil. 
Then he adds 


alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
delectos heroas ... (34-35). 


Now we are back to the theme of the bravery of these first sailors, 
and indeed in delectos heroas we are back to Hesiod’s fourth 
age of man, the heroic age. This, too, Horace may have had in 
mind as he developed the theme of heroism in his propempticon. 

Finally, if Virgil had been considering the composition of the 
Aenetd at the time C., I, 3 was written to him, or if indeed he 
had already begun at that time his prose or perhaps even his 
poetic version, then it may not be utterly fanciful to imagine 
that Horace was familiar with some of Virgil’s plans and 
thoughts, and to see some general connections between the pro- 
pempticon and the projected epic. If C., I, 3 is devoted to heroic 
man, to his courage and trials and nobility and suffering, surely 


such a poem would not be inappropriate to the poet pondering 
the characters and fates of an Aeneas or a Dido or a Turnus, and 
the full significance for mankind of pietas and impietas. 


J. P. Evper. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAGEDY IN PLUTARCH. 


Plutarch’s Biographies and Essays contain many interpreta- 
tions of philosophical, historical, and biographical materials in 
dramatic terms. In the De Genio Socratis, for example, the 
return of the Theban exiles is compared to a drama: ἡ δὲ χείρων 

. τύχη .. . καθάπερ δρᾶμα τὴν πρᾶξιν ἡμῶν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς διαποικίλ- 
λουσα κινδυνώδεσιν ἐπεισοδίοις εἰς αὐτὸ συνέδραμε τὸ ἔργον, ὀξὺν ἐπιφέ- 
ρουσα καὶ δεινὸν ἀνελπίστου περιπετείας ἀγῶνα (596 DE). And the 
period in the life of the younger Cato after his marriage to 
Marcia was “ problematical ” like a drama: καθάπερ ἐν δράματι τῷ 
βίῳ τοῦτο τὸ μέρος προβληματῶδες γέγονε καὶ ἄπορον. It is evident 
that tragedy held an important place in Plutarch’s literary back- 
ground; yet his allusions to it usually emphasize defects rather 
than merits, and “tragic,” “dramatic,” and “theatrical” are 
normally terms of censure in his writings. It is the purpose of 
this paper to investigate his conception of tragedy by examining 
(1) his reasons for condemning it, and (II) his use of it in the 
Life of Demetrius, where it occupies an unusually prominent 
place. 


I 


Plutarch’s condemnation of tragedy may, for convenience, be 
discussed under three heads: (1) the material or subject matter, 
(2) the audience, and (3) the actor. The material is false, the 
audience is deceived, and the actor pretends to be other than 
he really 18. 


1. The falseness of tragedy (and of poetry in general) is 
clearly brought out in the essay De Audiendis Poetis, The poet, 
who aims at the pleasure or amazement of the audience,” finds 
fiction and myth more suitable to his purpose than the austerity 
of truth.? Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
are cited among those who insert myth and falsehood into their 


Δ Cato Minor, 25, 770EF. Plutarch often speaks of historical persons 
as acting a part; e.g. Lysander, 23, 446D; An Seni Respublica Gerenda 
Sit, 797D (= Praecepta Gerendae Reipublicae, 806 A). 

2 Aud. Poet., 17A: πλάσμα πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἣ ἔκπληξιν ἀκροατοῦ. 

* Aud. Poet., 16A-C. 
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poems.* This does not mean that Plutarch utterly rejects epic, 
lyric, and tragedy, for, as he says in another essay, “ even writers 
of tragedies and comedies always try to be of some benefit ”; * 
but the poets are beneficial to the extent that their works con- 
tain philosophical teachings; they are poets in that they mix 
philosophy with fiction.® 

In the Biographies and Essays Plutarch often links the tragic 
and theatrical with the mythical and false, in contrast to the 
historical and true. In the Theseus he distinguishes between 
the times covered by historical records and probable accounts, 
and the earlier period of “marvellous and tragic events, the 
realm of poets and mythographers, where there is not yet credi- 
bility or clarity.”* In telling the lives of Theseus and Romulus 
he is reduced to inferring the truth from the “least tragic” 
accounts. The myth of the Minotaur is τραγικώτατος; the 
Athenian tragedians disliked Minos and covered him with 
infamy.® 

Among historical writers those who give false accounts intro- 
duce tragedy and drama into their narratives, as Theopompus 
γράφει καὶ τραγῳδεῖ that the Athenians’ behavior after the calam- 


ity at Chaeronea was base and ignoble,’° whereas the fact was 
quite otherwise; and Phylarchus, “all but erecting a machine in 
history as if in tragedy,” gives an account of the treatment of 
Themistocles’ body after his death, which any one would recog- 
nize as fictitious.‘ The impostures of Herodotus even surpass 
those of the tragedians.‘* The history of Ctesias often turns 
aside from truth to the mythical and dramatic (πρὸς τὸ μυθῶδες 


4 Aud. Poet., 16-17. 

5 Adversus Coloten, 1127 A. 

5 Aud. Poet., 15 EF. 

7Theseus, 1, 1B: τὰ δ᾽ ἐπέκεινα τερατώδη καὶ τραγικὰ ποιηταὶ καὶ 
μυθογράφοι νέμονται καὶ οὐκέτ᾽ ἔχει πίστιν οὐδὲ σαφήνειαν. 

8 Theseus, 2, 1: ... εἰ τῶν ἥκιστα τραγικῶς εἰρῆσθαι δοκούντων ὄφελός 
ἐστι πρὸς ἀλήθειαν. Cf. Romulus, 8, 22C: ... ὕποπτον μὲν ἐνίοις ἐστὶ τὸ 
δραματικὸν καὶ πλασματῶδες... 

9 Theseus, 15, 6D; 16, 7 AB. For Plutarch’s source here cf. Plato, 
Minos, 318 DE, 320 E-321 B (see below, note 65). 

10 Demosthenes, 21, 855 CD. 

11 Themistocles, 32, 128 CD. 

13 De Herodott Malignitate, 870C: ri yap ἔδει {τίθεσθαιξΐ μηχανῆς 
τραγικῆς, ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπερπαίοντα τοὺς τραγῳδοὺς ἀλαζονείᾳ; 
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καὶ δραματικὸν ἐκτρεπόμενος τῆς ἀληθείας) : 135 and similarly some 
authors think that they should write of Alexander’s death as a 
tragic exit from a drama.™* 

In the Hssays Plutarch applies the word “ tragic ” even to the - 
false views of rival philosophical schools. In the work De 
Pythiae Oraculis (399E-400C) he summarily rejects as part of 
the “ Stoic tragedy ” the suggestion that a statue of a palm tree 
surrounded at the base by frogs and watersnakes might alle- 
gorically express the Stoic doctrine that the sun is nourished by 
exhalations from the moisture in the earth. And the Epicurean 
Colotes “brings a tragedy against Stilpo” (τραγῳδίαν ἐπάγει τῷ 
SriAwwv.) When he declares that Stilpo removes the possibility of 
human life by denying that one thing may be predicated of 
another.® The ancient grammarians and rhetoricians had de- 
scribed tragedy as false and improbable; 176 Plutarch, by con- 
version, appears to designate what is false and improbable as 
tragic. 


2. There is an element of deception in poetry,’? as in paint- 
ing.® This deception arises in part from the poets’ conscious 


and intentional use of fiction to please or amaze the audience,’® 
in part from the fact that the poets are themselves deceived.”° 
In the Biographies and Essays it is deception with intent to 
amaze or terrify that is most closely associated with tragedy and 
the theatre. When Themistocles despaired of persuading the 


18 Artaxerxes, 6, 1014 C. 

14 Alexander, 75, 706C: . . . ἀλλὰ ταῦτά τινες ᾧοντο δεῖν γράφειν ὥσπερ 
δράματος μεγάλου τραγικὸν ἐξόδιον καὶ περιπαθὲς πλάσαντες. 

16 Adv. Col., 1119C. In this same essay (1028 Β) he calls the 
illusions of the insane and delirious “ tragic,” comparing them with 
poetic fantasies, 

16 Rhet, ad Herenn., I, 13: Fabula est quae neque veras neque vert 
similes continet res, ut eae sunt quae tragoediis traditae sunt. Cf. 
Quint., II, 4, 2. 

17 Cf. Aud. Poet., 15 C: τὸ ἀπατηλὸν αὐτῆς (sc. τῆς ποιητικῆς) ; and 
15D: Γοργίας δὲ τὴν τραγῳδίαν εἶπεν ἀπάτην. .. 

18 Aud. Poet., 10Β: ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ ἐν γραφαῖς κινητικώτερόν ἐστι χρῶμα 
γραμμῆς διὰ τὸ ἀνδρείκελον καὶ ἀπατηλόν. .. 

19 Aud. Poet., 16 A-17 C, esp. 17 Ο: καὶ οὔτε “Ὅμηρος οὔτε Πίνδαρος οὔτε 
Σοφοκλῆς πεπεισμένοι ταῦτ᾽ ἔχειν οὕτως ἔγραψαν. 

Ξδορῇ Aud, Poet., 17D: αὗται (sc. αἱ φωναὶ) πεπονθότων εἰσὶ καὶ 
προεαλωκότων ὑπὸ δόξης καὶ ἀπάτης. 
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Athenians by human arguments to abandon the city and trust to 
the ships, he “ constructed a machine,” as in a tragedy, and con- 
fronted them with supernatural portents and oracles.*1 Simi- 
larly, when Lysander conspired to overthrow the hereditary 
monarchy at Sparta, he constructed a tragic machine.”? His 
plot rested on a “ fiction ” (πλάσμα, 448A), and the whole affair 
was a “drama” which failed because one of the “actors ” lost 
his nerve. Again, the “ drama ” of Numa was the love of some 
goddess or mountain nymph and the meetings with the Muses.** 
Numa’s ὄγκος and σχηματισμός are compared with those of Pytha- 
goras, Numa’s reputed teacher, who is credited with many 
τερατώδεις μηχανάς." ὅ 

Perhaps one should note that while these “ tragedies” or 
“dramas ” in every case involve recourse to the supernatural, 
the tragic devices of Themistocles and Numa were intended to 
serve essentially good ends and are not explicitly called false. 
Lysander’s purpose, on the other hand, was quite the opposite, 
and his device is completely discredited. In the “drama” of 
Marius and Martha, the Syrian prophetess, Plutarch leaves it in 
doubt whether Marius was persuaded by her or was only acting 
and pretending.”® 

Apart from the supernatural, a misleading display of power 
or wealth is called “tragic” or “theatrical.” In the Aratus 
Antigonus is reported as saying that Aratus, on hearing of 
Ptolemy’s elephants, fleets, and palaces, was amazed at his 
wealth, but subsequently saw that it was all “ tragedy and scene- 
painting.” 2? Demosthenes made a theatrical display of his 


31 Themistocles, 10, 116 Ὁ: ἔνθα δὴ Θεμιστοκλῆς ἀπορῶν τοῖς ἀνθρωπίνοις 
λογισμοῖς προσάγεσθαι τὸ πλῆθος, ὥσπερ ἐν τραγῳδίᾳ μηχανὴν ἄρας, σημεῖα 
δαιμόνια καὶ χρησμοὺς ἐπῆγεν αὐτοῖς. 

22 Lysander, 25, 447 E: ... ὥσπερ ἐν τραγῳδίᾳ μηχανὴν αἴρων... 

38 Tbid., 20, 448 Ὁ: ἐξέπεσε τοῦ δράματος ὁ Λύσανδρος ἀτολμίᾳ τῶν 
ὑποκριτῶν καὶ συνεργῶν ἑνός... 

ΞΙ Numa, 8, 65 A: τῷ δὲ Νομᾷ δρᾶμα θεᾶς τινος ἣ νύμφης ὀρείας ἔρως ἦν 
καὶ συνουσία πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀπόρρητος, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, καὶ κοιναὶ μετὰ Μουσῶν 
διατριβαί. 

35 Thid., 64 F-65 A. 

76 Marius, 17, 415 B: τοῦτο μὲν οὖν τὸ δρᾶμα πολλοῖς ἀμφισβήτησιν 
παρεῖχεν, εἴτε πεπεισμένος ὡς ἀληθῶς εἴτε πλαττόμενος καὶ συνυποκρινόμενος 


ἐπιδείκνυται τὴν ἄνθρωπον. 
31 Aratus, 15, 1038 E: νυνὲ δ᾽ ὑπὸ σκηνὴν ἑωρακὼς πάντα τὰ ἐκεῖ πράγματα 
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armament before Syracuse in order to terrify the enemy.** 
Great successes gave Tigranes, king of Armenia, a φρόνημα 
τραγικὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον, and as evidence of his power he was con- 
stantly attended by four conquered kings—a “tragedy” that 
did not at all terrify or dismay the young Appius Claudius.” 
The palace of Menelaus was like a theatre, displaying his wealth 
but failing to restrain his wayward wife.*° 

Even a philosopher may be guilty of attempting to impress his 
audience by tragic means, through amazement or terror. In the 
De Gemo Socratis one of the speakers in the dialogue is in- 
dignant at the suggestion that Socrates’ sign was really a sneeze 
or random word, which Socrates “tragically ” called super- 
natural.** In Quaestiones Convivales (724D) one of the speakers 
accuses the others of constructing a tragic machine and using a 
god to frighten the opponents. The Epicureans, in their attack 
on providence, portray it as a hobgoblin to scare children, or an 
accursed and tragic punishment.** Plutarch recommends that 
the serious student disregard dramatic and theatrical speakers,** 
and that inquiries be carried on not tragically, but calmly.** 


3. It is already evident from the passages cited that there is 
much pretense in tragedy. This pretense is implied by the very 
notion of an actor, who appears to be other than he really 15.535 
Tragedy thus sets up a distinction between appearance and 
reality, that which is really evil or in some sense inferior appear- 
ing to be good or superior. The flatterer who plays the part 


τραγῳδίαν ὄντα καὶ σκηνογραφίαν ὅλος ἡμῖν προσκεχώρηκεν. Compare 
Pompey’s remark about Lucullus in Pompey, 31, 635 D: ἔλεγε τραγῳδίαις 
kai σκιαγραφίαις πεπολεμηκέναι βασιλικαῖς τὸν Λεύκολλον. .. 

48 Nicias, 21, 537 Α:.... θεατρικῶς καὶ πρὸς ἔκπληξιν πολεμίων ἐξησκημένος. 

49 Lucullus, 21, 505 B-D, esp. 506 Ὁ: ταύτην μέντοι τὴν τραγῳδίαν οὐχ 
ὑποτρέσας οὐδ᾽ ἐκπλαγεὶς “Ammos . 

°° De Cupiditate Divitiarum, 527 E-F; cf. 528 Β. 

Ἅ De Genio Socratis, 582BC: ... ef μὴ πταρμὸν μηδὲ κληδόνα τὸ 
σημεῖον ἀλλὰ τραγικῶς πάνυ δαιμόνιον ὠνόμαζεν. 

3. Non Posse Suaviter Vivi Secundum Epicurum, 1101 C. 

88 De Audiendo, 41 F-42 A. 

** De Facie in Orbe Lunae, 926C: μὴ τραγικῶς, ἀλλὰ πράως σκοπῶμεν. 
For a similar remark in the military sphere, cf. Lucullus, 11, 498 C. 

ὅδ Cf. Demosthenes, 22, 856 A, where Plutarch remarks that those 
who act the parts of kings and tyrants in the theatres do not weep or 
laugh as they themselves wish, but as the play demands. 
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of a friend is a “tragic actor,” *° and the Epicurean is acting 
(ὑποκρίνεται) when he prays and worships.*’ A tragic figure may 
have an exaggerated opinion of his own greatness, as was the 
case with Tigranes.** Valerius Poplicola conducted himself 
“more tragically ” than Tarquinius: he lived on the Velia in an 
unapproachable house that dominated the Roman Forum, and 
when he descended his manner was disdainful and his retinue 
of royal magnificence.*® Antony’s assignment of the Hastern 
provinces to Cleopatra and her children, in a ceremony that 
included golden thrones and oriental dress, was thought to be 
tragic, arrogant, and contemptuous of Rome.*® Nero was pro- 
vided with tragic stage, masks, and buskins by the praise of 
flatterers.* The elder Dionysius was a tragic actor; Plutarch 
quotes Timaeus on the coincidence that Euripides died on the 
day on which the elder Dionysius was born: ἅμα τῆς τύχης, ὡς 
Τίμαιος ἔφη, τὸν μιμητὴν ἐξαγούσης τῶν τραγικῶν παθῶν, Kai τὸν 
ἀγωνιστὴν ἐπεισαγούσης." 

In all these instances (if Dionysius may be considered similar 
to the others) the comparison with tragedy indicates disapproval 
of evil conduct that includes external show. The tragic actor 
may in some cases be aware of the disparity between the appear- 
ance he puts on and the reality it conceals, as in the case of the 
flatterer, the praying Epicurean, and, probably, those interpreters 
who added unnecessary τραγῳδία and ὄγκος to the oracles.** But 
in other instances the actor is himself deceived into thinking that 
the appearance is the reality. Here belong the tyrants, who act 
on the basis of false opinion about good and evil and about their 
own greatness. The role of false opinion is made fairly explicit 


86 Quomodo Adulator ab Amico Internoscatur, 50E; cf. Ps.-Plut., De 
Liberis Educandis, 13 B: ὑποκριταὶ φιλίας. 

87 Non Posse Suaviter Vivi, 1102 B. 

89 See above, p. 163. 

89 Poplicola, 10, 102 BC. 

49 Antony, 54, 941 A-C. Cf. De Alexandri Magni Fortuna aut Virtute, 
329 F, where Persian dress is called “ tragic.” 

41 Quomodo Adul., 56E. On Nero as a tragic figure see also Galba, 
14, 1058 E, quoted in note 46, below. 

42 Quaest. Conviv., 717 C. There may be a textual corruption here, as 
the chronology is quite impossible. See below, p. 166, for the theatrical 
funeral of Dionysius. 

48 De Pythiae Oraculis, 407 B. 
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in the case of Nero, who yielded to flattery, and of Tigranes, who 
was corrupted by success.** It appears also in the essay De 
Ezxilio (600E), where, after reminding his exiled friend that the 
supposed evil of exile is a fabrication of unfounded opinion, 
Plutarch exhorts him, by applying reason, to discover the un- 
soundness, emptiness, and tragic show (τετραγῳδημένον) of this 
supposed evil, 


Tragedy suggests calamity,*® as its falseness, deceit, and pre- 
tense lead to disaster. The “tragic tyrant” of Thessaly, so 
called by Dionysius because of his early removal—he ruled only 
ten months—, is compared with the rapid succession of em- 
perors who followed Nero, four in less than ten months. They 
made their entrances and exits as on a stage, each the cause of 
his own destruction.*® Crassus’ end was both literally and 
metaphorically tragic: his head was used as a “ prop” in the 
presentation of the Bacchae, a spectacle which constituted the 
final act of his campaign, as of a tragedy.** Even more horrible 
were the “most tragic sufferings” (τραγικωτάτοις . . . πάθεσιν) 
of the defeated Cimbrians: the Cimbrian women, who accom- 
panied the army, killed their own husbands, brothers, fathers, 
children, and finally themselves.*® The murder of Antistius and 
suicide of his wife amplified the “tragedy ” of Pompey’s mar- 
riage to Aemilia (already pregnant by her former husband), 
after he had divorced Antistia to please the tyrannical Sulla. 
Aemilia’s subsequent death in childbirth completed the disaster.*® 


44 Cf. for example the words (Lucullus, 21, 505 Β) : πάντων ὅσα ζηλοῦσιν 
ol πολλοὶ καὶ θαυμάζουσιν οὐ μόνον ὄντων περὶ αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ δι᾽ αὐτὸν 
γεγονέναι δοκούντων. 

*° Cf. the conjunction of terms in Quaest. Conviv., 114 ἘΠ: (σφάλματα) 
οἰκτρὰ καὶ τραγικὰ καὶ μεγάλας ἀποτεύξεις ἔχοντα, and Galba, 12, 1058 A: 
τραγικῶν παθῶν καὶ συμφορῶν μεγάλων. 

4° Galba, 1, 1053 D, esp. the words: ἡ δὲ τῶν Καισάρων ἑστία, τὸ Παλά- 
τιον, ἐν ἐλάσσονι χρόνῳ τέσσαρας αὐτοκράτορας ὑπεδέξατο, τὸν μὲν εἰσαγόντων 
ὥσπερ διὰ σκηνῆς, τὸν δ᾽ ἐξαγόντων. Yet Nero was more “tragic” than 
Galba; οἵ. the rebuke of Antonius Honoratus to his soldiers (14, 
1058 E): νῦν δὲ Τάλβαν προδιδόναι (sc. τοὺς στρατιώτας), τίνα φόνον μητρὸς 
ἐγκαλοῦντας ἣ σφαγὴν γυναικός, ἣ ποίαν αἰδουμένους θυμέλην ἣ τραγῳδίαν τοῦ 
αὐτοκράτορος : 

“1 Crassus, 33, ὅ04 E-565 A, especially εἰς τοιοῦτόν φασιν ἐξόδιον τὴν 
Κράσσου στρατηγίαν ὥσπερ τραγῳδίαν τελευτῆσαι. 

48 Marius, 27, 421 A. 

4“ Pompey, 9, 623 B. 
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Not every allusion to tragedy and the theatre carries with it 
all the unfavorable connotations that Plutarch associates with 
these words. But usually, even in very general and casual 
references, there is a suggestion of disapproval, as when Plutarch 
says that men have become inferior not merely to ancient gen- 
erals and political leaders, but even to poets, sophists, and 
actors.°° One may detect a note of censure in the mention of 
Dionysius’ funeral, which Philistus admired as a theatrical exit 
from tyranny, as from a great tragedy.*1 Rich men and kings, 
like tragedians, need a sympathetic chorus or an applauding 
audience ; ὅ2 but the fame gained from the theatre does not out- 
last the performance.®* The make-believe of tragedy is anti- 
thetical to the serious business of life,5* and theatrical ostenta- 
tion is contrasted to genuine concern for the public welfare.® 
Sulla is condemned for his partiality to actors,®°* and Agesilaus’ 
scorn of the actor Callippides is mentioned with approval.* 
Archias, the officer of Antipater who was sent to arrest Demos- 
thenes after Chaeronea, was reported to have been an acter, and 
Demosthenes taunted him about it, defying him at the last to 
“act the part of Creon” and throw out his body unburied.* 
Tragedies, Plutarch says, result from madness mixed with 
anger.°® Tragic actors pride themselves on their ability to excite 
men to grief and lamentation, whereas the aim of philosophy is 
quite the reverse; °° and Plutarch warns that caution must be 


50 An Seni Resp., 785 A. 

51 Pelopidas, 34, 296 F: ... Φίλιστος ὑμνῶν καὶ θαυμάζων τὴν Διονυσίου 
ταφήν, οἷον τραγῳδίας μεγάλης τῆς τυραννίδος ἐξόδιον θεατρικὸν γενομένην. 

52 Quomodo Adul., 63 A. 

53 Praecepta Gerendae Reipublicae, 823 E. 

5¢See especially the opposition of the theatrical to the military in 
Eumenes, 2, 583 Ὁ, and Otho, 5, 1069 B. 

55 Lysander, 21, 445 C: ... οὐ πρὸς ἑτέρων χάριν οὐδὲ θεατρικῶς, ἀλλὰ 
πρὸς τὸ τῇ Σπάρτῃ συμφέρον αὐθεκάστως στρατηγοῦντος. 

56 Sulla, 2, 452A; 80, 474 Ἐ; cf. the mention of Nero’s generosity 
toward actors in Galba, 16, 1060 A. 

57 Apophthegmata Laconica, 212 F, and Agesilaus, 21, 607 Ὁ, Cf. also 
Solon’s indignation at Thespis, Solon, 29, 95 C. 

58 Demosthenes, 28 f., 859 B-F. 

5° De Cohibenda Ira, 462 Β: (μανία) .. . μιχθεῖσα δ᾽ ὀργῇ τραγῳδίας 
ποιεῖ καὶ μύθους. 

6° De Se Ipsum Citra Invidiam Laudando, 545 F. 
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observed in introducing children to those tragedies ὅσαι λόγους 
ἔχουσι πιθανοὺς καὶ πανούργους ἐν πράξεσιν ἀδόξοις καὶ πονηραῖς." 

Plutarch’s allusions to drama and the theatre reflect a Platonic : 
rather than an Aristotelian approach to tragedy.** As Plato at 
times speaks in a way that appears to equate true tragedy with 
philosophy,®* his view can by no means be identified with that 
of Plutarch; yet in his criticisms of the imperfect productions 
of the non-philosophical tragedians he anticipates many of 
Plutarch’s statements. A playful passage in the Cratylus on the 
double nature of Pan associates the “tragic” life with myth 
and falsehood: ἐνταῦθα γὰρ πλεῖστοι of μῦθοί τε καὶ τὰ ψεύδη ἐστίν, 
περὶ τὸν τραγικὸν Biov.** Later in the same dialogue Plato speaks 
of those who tampered with the form of words as wishing to be 
tragedians and neglecting the truth; ® and he calls the resort to 
the supernatural a tragic “machine.” °®* A somewhat more 
serious passage in the Gorgias (502 BC) evokes from Callicles 
the admission that the aim of tragedy is the pleasure of the 
audience, and that the writer of tragedy prefers a pleasant evil to 
an unpleasant good, hence tragedy is a form of flattery. In the 
Laws the theatre suggests to Plato confusion (659 A, 876 B), 
base pleasure (659 BC), lawlessness and perverted judgment 
(700 D-701 B). In general he finds the theatre antithetical 
to philosophical inquiry and the pursuit of the good life.* 

The non-philosophical aspect of poetry is best brought out in 
the Republic. The imitative poet, Plato says, is concerned with 
appearance rather than reality,°* with the false rather than the 
true.** In order to please his audience he imitates the irrational 


$1 Aud. Poet., 27 F. 

20 ῃ Plutarch’s relation to Plato see R. M. Jones, The Platonism 
of Plutarch (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916 [University of Chicago 
Dissertation] ). 

98 KE. g., Laws, 817 B-D, where the true tragedy is that of the law-giver. 

** Cratylus, 408 C. Cf. Minos, 318 DE, where the ill repute of Minos 
at Athens is called ’Arrixév . . . μῦθον καὶ τραγικόν. Cf. also Minos, 
320 E-321 B. 

Cratylus, 414 CD; cf. 418 Ὁ: rerpaywinuévor. 

56 Thid., 425 D. 

Symposium, 194B; Gorgias, 502 DE; a similar antithesis 
between theatre and truth appears in Ps.-Plato, Awiochus, 370 Ὁ. 

68 Republic, 602 B: οἷον φαίνεται καλὸν εἶναι τοῖς πολλοῖς τε καὶ μηδὲν 
εἰδόσιν, τοῦτο μιμήσεται. 
*° Tbid., 605 C: τοῦ δὲ ἀληθοῦς πόρρω πάνυ ἀφεστῶτα. Cf, 408 BC for an 
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rather than the rational part of the soul (604E-605A), and 
thereby harms his hearers." The audience, in turn, corrupts 
others (492 BC). The actor also is injured by imitating what 
is unworthy of him (395B-396E). Especially significant for 
the background of Plutarch is Plato’s association of tragedy with 
the worst forms of government, democracy and tyranny,” and 
his observation that tragic poets are praisers of tyranny (568 AB). 

Plato’s evaluation of tragedy in ethical terms is much closer 
to Plutarch’s attitude than the more strictly literary approach 
of Aristotle. Plutarch is not concerned with the analysis of 
the parts of a tragedy or the modes of imitation. And Plutarch’s 
tragic figures are not his great heroes, such as Alexander and 
Kpaminondas ; they are his villains: the elder Dionysius, Antony, 
and Nero. They hardly fit the Aristotelian description: 6 pyre 
ἀρετῇ διαφέρων καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ, μήτε διὰ κακίαν Kai μοχθηρίαν μετα- 
βάλλων εἰς τὴν δυστυχίαν, ἀλλὰ δι᾽ ἁμαρτίαν τινά. 


II 


We have seen that as a biographer Plutarch uses such terms 
as “theatrical” and “tragic” to characterize certain kinds of 
persons in certain types of situations. Normally the analogy is 
not sustained. It appears at the appropriate moment and is then 
dropped. But in the Demetrius the allusions to drama are so 
persistent that the whole structure of the biography appears to 
be conceived in terms of a tragedy. The Demetrius not only 
illustrates Plutarch’s views of tragedy ; it shows how these views 
can provide a basis for a biographical scheme.*® 


example. Even Homer, the first teacher and leader of the tragic poets, 
is not to be honored above the truth: 595 BC; cf. 606 E-607 A. 

τὸ Cf. ibid., 605 B: τὸν μιμητικὸν ποιητὴν φήσομεν κακὴν πολιτείαν ἰδίᾳ 
ἑκάστου τῇ ψυχῇ ἐμποιεῖν. 

τι Ibid., 568 B-D; cf. 577 Β, the τραγικὴ σκευή of the tyrant. In ἃ 
democracy men imitate each other (563 AB). 

72 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453 a 8-10. 

78 The dramatic treatment of historical figures was not original with 
Plutarch. Waldo Sweet, “Sources of Plutarch’s Demetrius,” OC. W., 
XLIV (1950-51), pp. 177-81, argues quite plausibly that the Peripatetic 
Duris, who was fond of such dramatic treatment, may have so portrayed 
Demetrius. Sweet also argues (p. 179) that the tragic element in the 
Demetrius “ conforms to the Aristotelian canon in every respect ”; but 
here I should disagree. Much has been written on the relation of 
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Demetrius and Antony, his Roman counterpart, “ bear witness 
to Plato that great natures produce great vices, as they do great 
virtues.” 75. In the beginning Demetrius is portrayed as essentially 
a good man, generous and just.”* But his successes brought with 
them luxury and dissipation, and his mind, which was not in a 
healthy state,’* was corrupted by excessive honors and flattery,” 
with the result that he became cruel and tyrannical.** He 
experienced many reversals of fortune,’® but for a time he still 
retained enough of his better qualities to be able to recover from 
repeated disasters. In the end, however, he was completely 
broken, passing from a wild animal ®° to a tame animal.** He 
died of idleness, gluttony, and wine.*? 

Plutarch presents the decline of Demetrius in Platonic terms. 
The corruption by flattery suggests Plato’s account of the cor- 
ruption of the philosophic nature in Republic V. Of the effects 
of flattery Socrates says (494 CD): 


What, then, do you think that such a person will do in 
such circumstances, especially if he belongs to some great 
city, is rich and of noble birth, and is, besides, impressive 
in looks and stature? Will he not be filled with extravagant 
hopes, conceiving that he is capable of ruling both Greeks 
and barbarians, and will he not on this account raise himself 
up, being inflated in his folly with vain posturing and 
pride? 


This is precisely the effect that flattery had on the undisciplined 
mind of Demetrius.* 


history to tragedy. See, for example, the material given in B. L. UII- 
man’s “ History and Tragedy,” Τ. 4. Ρ. Α., LXXIII (1942), pp. 25-53. 
14 Demetrius, 1, 889C. The same thovght occurs in Coriolanus, 1, 
214 AB. The reference is probably to Plato, Rep., 491 DE or 495 B. 
τὸ For example in the episode of Mithridates (4) and the freeing of 
Athens (9). 
76 13, 894 E: προσδιέφθειραν αὐτὸν οὐδ᾽ ἄλλως ὑγιαίνοντα τὴν διάνοιαν. 
7 The flattery of Aristodemus (17) is the most conspicuous example. 
1818, 896 EF. Numerous instances of cruelty appear in the subse- 
quent chapters, for example, the murder of the young Alexander (36). 
7° Cf. 35, 905D: ἀλλ᾽’ ἡ τύχη περὶ οὐδένα τῶν βασιλέων ἔοικεν οὕτως 
τροπὰς λαβεῖν μεγάλας καὶ ταχείας... 
8948, 912 EF; οἵ, 49, 918 Ὁ. 
*1 Cf. Comparison of Demetrius and Antony, 6, 957 E. 
82 Demetrius, 52, 915 A. 
88 Cf. Demetrius, 18, 896 E. 
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Demetrius’ moral decline from justice through ambition to the 
pursuit of pleasure parallels the descent from aristocracy through 
timocracy to tyranny in Republic VIII and IX. As a military 
conquerer Demetrius was a timocratic man, dominated by a love 
of honor (φιλοτιμία) and love of contention (φιλονικία) 55 Even- 
tually, however, his appetites prevailed. To be sure he was never 
victim of a strong desire for wealth (the “ oligarchic” stage), 
nor did he have a “ democratic ” desire for all pleasures without 
discrimination. But he was fond of luxury (19, 897B; 42, 
909B), and his appetite was for those pleasures which Plato 
considers the most tyrannical: love and wine (Rep., 573 AB). 
Like Plato’s tyrant, he was finally reduced to bestiality.* 

The tragic element keeps pace with the moral degradation. 
Demetrius is first compared to a tragic actor when as a conse- 
quence of flattery he and his father have accepted the title of 
“ King ” (18, 896E) : 


This was not merely the addition of a name and a change 
of form, but it excited proud thoughts in the men, inflated 
their judgments, and made them haughty and oppressive in 
their manner of life and intercourse with others, just as 
actors of tragedies, on changing costumes, change also their 
walk, their speech, their manner of reclining and of address. 


On a later occasion he had the Athenians assemble in the theatre, 
then surrounded the stage with armed men and made his en- 
trance as a tragic actor (34, 905AB; cf. 44, 911A). While he 
was king of Macedonia his army “saw in Pyrrhus alone the 
image of Alexander’s daring,” and said that “the other kings, 
especially Demetrius, played Alexander’s gravity and grandeur 
like actors on the stage.” ** And Plutarch goes on to speak of 
Demetrius’ extravagant costume as a great tragic spectacle which 
offended the Macedonians (41, 909A). 

Demetrius’ pride and ostentation were attended by false 


8¢ Cf. Rep., 545A. The terms occur in the Demetrius at 8, 892A 
(φιλοτιμία), and 40, 908 Ο (φιλονικία). It appears that the early love 
of honor was mostly attended by good will and generosity; the later 
love of contention was often attended by ill will and anger. 

85 Rep., 571 CD; cf. 566 A (a wolf in cruelty), and 586 AB (a farm 
animal in subservience to the belly). 

8641, 908 F-909 A; cf. also 25, 900 D. Such passages as these show 
that the dramatic element was already present in accounts of Demetrius, 
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opinion and ignorance. He was persuaded by flatterers to accept 
a false estimate of his own greatness. He considered himself 
superior to Philip and Alexander (25, 900C). He mistook the 
honors given him by the Athenians for expressions of genuine 
good will (30, 903AB). “ Because his power was attended by 
ignorance, vice usurped the place of virtue and linked glory with 
injustice.” 85. His was a world of vice rather than virtue, of 
ignorance rather than knowledge, of appearance rather than 
reality—in short, the world of tragedy. 

The setting is now prepared for his acts of hybris, such as the 
treatment of the boy Democles (24), and for his reversals of 
fortune. The final catastrophe is not a sudden one; it comes 
only after a long succession of defeats and victories, and the 
gradual decline of Demetrius’ military power is accompanied by 
moral and ultimately physical deterioration. Finally, during 
the three years of captivity that preceded his death, he seemed 
to have lost all conception of any good beyond a captive’s 
pleasures (52). After his death he was given a “tragic and 
theatrical ” funeral, which brought to a close the “ Macedonian 
drama.” 88 

Thus the Demetrius is a Plutarchian tragedy. It embodies the 
same conception of tragedy as is found in Plutarch’s other 
writings, a conception which is derived from Plato rather than 
Aristotle. The Demetrius is indeed an excellent example of 
Plutarch’s Platonism, combining Plato’s criticisms of tragedy 
with his portrayal of moral decline. And, paradoxically, it is 
appropriate that a “ drama ” of this kind be written in narrative 
rather than imitative form, for Plutarch agrees with Plato that 
we should be spectators and imitators of the lives of good men, 
but limit ourselves to historical accounts of the lives of the bad.®® 


De Lacy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. 


8742, 909 E: οὕτως ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ καλοῦ χώραν τὸ αἰσχρὸν ὑπὸ δυνάμεως 
ἀμαθοῦς ἐπελθόν, συνῳκείωσε τῇ δόξῃ τὴν ἀδικίαν. 

88 58, Allusion to the stage appears also at 28, 90] E. Aeschylus is 
quoted at 35, 905 D; Sophocles at 45, 911 C, and 46, 912 B; Euripides at 
45, 911 D. 

89] 8890: οὕτως μοι δοκοῦμεν ἡμεῖς προθυμότεροι τῶν βελτιόνων ἔσεσθαι 
καὶ θεαταὶ καὶ μιμηταὶ βίων, εἰ μηδὲ τῶν φαύλων καὶ ψεγομένων ἀνιστορήτως 


ἔχοιμεν. Cf. Plato, Rep., 396 C-E. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN CONCEPT OF THE 
TRAGIC HERO. 


Because of a rather puzzling use of certain terms the concept 
of the tragic hero in the Poetics of Aristotle presents a problem. 
Three passages in particular cause difficulty. I shall first set 
forth the nature of the puzzle, next study the general Aristotelian 
use of the words in question, and then establish the meaning of 
the words in their context. Finally, after suggesting what I 
believe to be the correct interpretation of the proper hero for 
tragedy, I shall attempt to show that this interpretation accords 
with Aristotle’s theory of tragedy as a whole. 

It is necessary to review the passages which embody the con- 
cept we are seeking. First, brief references to it (1448a 1-5, 16- 
18, b 24-27) in the early part of the Poetics introduce us in a 
general way to Aristotle’s thought on the matter. In these 
chapters Aristotle is defining tragedy by genus, species, and 
differentiae. It is, first of all, imitation. Within that genus it 
is of the species which imitates men in action by language and 
music in a direct way; in other words, it is drama. Finally, it is 
differentiated from comedy by the objects of the imitation, since 
it imitates good men, while the latter is concerned with men of 
the baser sort. So far there is no cause for misunderstanding, no 
trace of inconsistency, and no need for a more careful definition 
of terms. 

We turn next to the beginning of chapter 13 (1452b 30-53 
a 17), where Aristotle discusses the matter in detail: 


We assume that, for the finest form of Tragedy, the Plot 
must be not simple but complex; and further, that it must 
imitate actions arousing pity and fear, since that is the 
distinctive function of this kind of imitation. It follows, 
therefore, that there are three forms of Plot to be avoided. 
(1) A good man (τοὺς ἐπιεικεῖς ἄνδρας) must not be seen 
passing from happiness to misery, or (2) a bad man (τοὺς 
μοχθηρούς) from misery to happiness. The first situation is 
not fear-inspiring or piteous, but simply odious to us. The 


1The translation is that of Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry 
(Oxford, 1909). All the translations quoted herein from other works 
of Aristotle are from The Works of Aristotle Translated into English, 
ed. W. D. Ross (11 vols., Oxford, 1910-1931). 
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second is the most untragic that can be; it has no one of 
the requisites of Tragedy; it does not appeal either to the 
human feeling in us, or to our pity, or to our fears. Nor on 
the other hand should (3) an extremely bad man be seen 
falling from happiness into misery. Such a story may arouse 
the human feeling in us, but it will not move us to either 
pity or fear; pity is occasioned by undeserved misfortunes, 
and fear by that of one like ourselves; so that there will be 
nothing either piteous or fear-inspiring in the situation. 
There remains, then, the intermediate kind of personage, a 
man not pre- eminently virtuous and just (6 μήτε ἀρετῇ 
διαφέρων καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ), whose misfortune, however, is 
brought upon him not by vice and depravity but by some 
error of judgment, of the number of those in the enjoyment 
of great reputation and prosperity; 6. g. Oedipus, Thyestes, 
and the men of similar families. The perfect Plot, accord- 
ingly, must have a single, and not (as some tell us) a double 
issue; the change in the hero’s fortunes must be not from 
misery to happiness, but on the contrary from happiness to 
misery; and the cause of it must lie not in any depravity, 
but in some great error on his part; the man himself being 
either such as we have described, or better, not worse, than 
that. 


Now the crux in this passage is the meaning of “good” in 
the phrase “a good man.” What does Aristotle mean by a 
“good ” man? Are we to understand the adjective in an ethical 
sense, as being approximately equivalent to “virtuous,” or in a 
purely social or aesthetic sense? Both interpretations have been 
upheld by reputable scholars. I shall return to this point pres- 
ently, but first I want to introduce two more passages, both 
from chapter 15. 

In the former, at the opening of the chapter (1454a 16-20), 
Aristotle writes: 


In the Characters there are four points to aim at. First and 
foremost, that they shall be good (χρηστά). There will be 
an element of character in the play, if (as has been ob- 
served) what a personage says or does reveals a certain moral 
purpose (προαίρεσίν twa) ; and a good element of character, 
if the purpose so revealed is good. 


The remaining passage is found near the end of the chapter 
(1454b 8-15) : 


As Tragedy is an imitation of personages better than the 
ordinary man, we in our way should follow the example of 
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good portrait-painters, who reproduce the distinctive features 
of a man, and at the same time, without losing the likeness, 
make him handsomer than he is. The poet in like manner, 
in portraying men quick or slow to anger, or with similar 
infirmities of character, must know how to represent them 
as such, and at the same time as good (ἐπιεικεῖς) men, as 
Agathon and Homer have represented Achilles. 


The pertinent sections of the Poetics are now all before us. 
I should like to turn back now to chapter 13 and examine the 
difficulties it presents and the interpretations of three of the 
principal editors of this century, Bywater, Gudeman,’? and 
Rostagni.* Aristotle makes it quite clear that the plot must not 
show a bad man under any circumstances, no matter what the 
course of his fortunes. He also says that a good man must not 
be represented passing from happiness to misery, since this is 
odious. What, then, is the tragic hero to be? There remains 
“the intermediate kind of personage, a man not pre-eminently 
virtuous and just.” The words here used to define the proper 
hero, “not pre-eminently virtuous and just,” seem to fix the 
meaning of good in the negative part of the passage, where we 
are told that “a good man must not be seen passing from happi- 
ness to misery.” Aristotle must mean that a virtuous man must 
not be seen under these circumstances, but rather, one “ not 
pre-eminently virtuous and just.” So far the positive and nega- 
tive parts of the exposition fit together and there is no inconsis- 
tency. “Good ” (ἐπιεικής) is to be understood in an ethical sense. 
But a difficulty seems to arise when we examine the words which 
close the same passage, “ The man himself [i.e. in the perfect 
Plot] being either such as we have described, or better, not worse, 
than that.” This in itself is not serious, however, for we may 
suppose that Aristotle simply wanted to relax somewhat the rigor 
of his earlier statement in order to allow for deviations which 
he knew actually to exist among the Greek tragedies with which 
he was familiar. A more serious difficulty, on the other hand, 
presents itself when we compare the statements in chapter 13, 
which we have just reviewed, with those in chapter 15, where 
we are informed that the characters must be good. This appears 
to be an outright contradiction of chapter 13. Perhaps the word 


* Aristoteles Περὶ Ποιητικῆς (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934). 
8. Aristotele Poetica (2nd ed., revised, Turin, 1945). 
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“ good ” here (in chapter 15) must be taken in some other than 
the ethical sense; for example, noble, or prosperous. In this 
case we might reproach our translator for choosing an ambiguous 
or misleading English word, especially when we observe that the 
Greek word translated as “good” in this passage is χρηστός, 
whereas in the other it was ἐπιεικής. This might resolve the 
dilemma, if it were not for the fact that in the remaining 
passage from chapter 15, in which we read that the poet must 
know how to represent his heroes as good men, as Homer had 
Achilles, the Greek word which Bywater translates as “good ” 
is ἐπιεικής again, rather than χρηστός. 

It is opportune here to inquire what the commentators have 
to say of these difficulties. Bywater believes that the Greek 
words ἐπιεικής and χρηστός may be and here are used synony- 
mously.* He thereby defends his translation and leaves us facing 
the inconsistency between chapters 13 and 15. This he discusses 
in a note on ἐπιεικής, where it is first used in chapter 18," in 
which he writes: 


The sense we are to attach to the term in this passage is 
shown by the equivalent that replaces it in 13, 1453a 8, ἀρετῇ 
διαφέρων καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ. ... It is difficult to reconcile his 
present view with what he tells us elsewhere of the tragic 
hero (see on 18, 1453a 16), or his present use of the term 
ἐπιεικής With that in 15, 1454b 13.... All this may show 
perhaps that strict consistency of language is not always to 
be expected even in Aristotle. 


Bywater, then, leaves us with the rather frigid comfort that 
inconsistency there is and we must expect no better. 

Gudeman in his note on the same passage ὃ adopts a different 
interpretation, according to which ἐπιεικής has no ethical signifi- 
cance, but means eminent, great, or noble. Like Bywater, he 
draws his interpretation from another phrase later in the same 
passage, but from one other than Bywater’s. To him the signifi- 
cant words are “ of the number of those in the enjoyment of great 
reputation and prosperity.” He also takes the phrase “ through 
vice and depravity ” as parallel and in contrast with “ pre- 


* Op. cit., p. 226. Cf. p. 213. 
* Ibid., pp. 213-14. 
° Op. cit., pp. 237-8. 
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eminently virtuous and just” and would have us translate “a 
man not pre-eminent for virtue and justice or through vice and 
depravity.” I think that this is an impossible rendering of the 
Greek; but, be that as it may, Gudeman is firm in his oppo- 
sition to those who would understand the “ good man ” of this 
passage as one “ integer vitae scelerisque purus.” In his note on 
χρηστός in chapter 15” he, like Bywater, regards it as synonymous 
with ἐπιεικής, and this leads him, in agreement with his view on 
chapter 13, to maintain that “good” in chapter 15 cannot be 
ethical in connotation, but means, here as earlier, eminent, 
great, or noble. Rostagni produces still a third interpretation,® 
for he believes that in chapter 13 “ good” (ἐπιεικής) is wholly 
moral or ethical in significance, while in chapter 15 “good” 
(χρηστός) has no ethical connotation but refers simply to persons 
superior to the normal. Now, on the face of it, do these more 
recent interpretations improve upon Bywater’s? Gudeman’s, by 
accepting the identity of the meaning of “good” in the two 
chapters and rejecting the ethical connotation in both, removes 
the inconsistency between the chapters, to be sure, but reduces 
chapter 13 in itself to absurdity. He would make Aristotle 
say, in effect: “ An eminent man must not be seen passing from 
happiness to misery . . . but the intermediate kind of personage, 
a man not pre-eminent for virtue and justice or for vice and 
depravity, . . . one of those in the enjoyment of great reputa- 
tion and prosperity.” Rostagni, on the other hand, allows chapter 
13 to stand on its own merits, with “good” taken in the 
ethical sense, and, by refusing to understand χρηστός in chapter 
15 as synonomous with ἐπιεικής, eliminates the inconsistency 
between the two chapters. This is an attractive solution as far 
as it goes, but it leaves the latter part of chapter 15 out of har- 
mony with the first part. 

Obviously, we must look into the problem more carefully. 
First, can χρηστός be used as a synonym for ἐπιεικής ἢ We must 
answer this in the affirmative, for Vahlen in 1866 conclusively 
demonstrated ® that it can. It is altogether legitimate, then, to 
believe that it is possible to take it as synonomous with ἐπιεικής 


7 Ibid., pp. 270-1. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 69, 82. 

9.“ Beitrige zu Aristoteles Poetik,” II, in Wien. Sitzwngsb., LII, pp. 
163-4. 
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in the passage in chapter 15 under consideration. But the words 
are not universally equivalent, so that it is not necessary to hold 
that, since χρηστός can and often does have the meaning of 
ἐπιεικής, it must have that meaning in this particular instance. 
At best we can say that it may have it. But before we proceed 
further in this direction, we must turn to ἐπιεικής, in order to 
try to determine its significance. 

Since Bywater and Rostagni understand ἐπιεικής in the ethical 
sense, as meaning “ good,” i.e., “virtuous” or “ just,” while 
Gudeman stoutly denies it this meaning, we must endeavor to 
learn which sense is more probably correct here. I shall, accord- 
ingly, examine the use of the word in the whole body of Ari- 
stotle’s works, with a view to establishing, if possible, the pre- 
dominant significance of the term in his writings. In Book V, 
chapter 10, of the Nicomachean Ethics ἐπιεικής is treated fully and 
formally. It is there equivalent to “ equitable ” and is one of the 
moral virtues, clearly an ethical usage. Aristotle says in part 
(1137a 31-1138a 3): 


Our next subject is equity and the equitable, and their 
respective relations to justice and the just. . . . The same 
thing, then, is just and equitable, and while both are good 
the equitable is superior. What creates the problem is that 
the equitable is just, but not the legally just but a correction 
of legal justice. . . . And this is the nature of the equitable, 
a correction of law where it is defective owing to its uni- 
versality. . . . It is evident also from this who the equitable 
man is: the man who chooses and does such acts, and is no 
stickler for his rights in a bad sense but tends to take less 
than his share though he has the law on his side, is equitable 
and this state of character is equity, which is a sort of 
justice and not a different state of character. 


In this same passage Aristotle remarks in passing (1137%b 1) 
that “we apply the name (ἐπιεικής) by way of praise even to 
instances of the other virtues, instead of ‘ good’ (ἀντὲ τοῦ 
ἀγαθοῦ) .᾽" There is a similar discussion of equity in the Rhetoric, 
Book I, chapter 13 (1374a 18-28) : 


We say that there are two kinds of right and wrong conduct 
towards others, one provided for by written ordinances, the 
other by unwritten. ... The ... [unwritten] kind has 
itself two varieties. First, there is conduct that springs 
from exceptional goodness or badness (τὰ μὲν καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν 
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ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας), and is visited with censure and loss of 
honor, or with praise and increase of honor and decorations: 
. . . The second kind makes up for the defects of a com- 
munity’s written code of law. This is what we call equity.... 


Here again, ἐπιεικής is clearly a term with pronounced ethical 
connotation ; observe also that it is used in contrast with “ ex- 
ceptional goodness.” The passage concludes with the following 
account (1374b 10-22) : 


Equity bids us be merciful to the weakness of human 
nature; to think less about the laws than about the man 
who framed them, and less about what he said than about 
what he meant; not to consider the actions of the accused 
so much as his intentions, nor this or that detail so much 
as the whole story; to ask not what a man is now but what 
he has always or usually been. It bids us remember benefits 
rather than injuries, and benefits received rather than 
benefits conferred; to be patient when we are wronged; to 
settle a dispute by negotiation and not by force; to prefer 
arbitration to litigation—for an arbitrator goes by the equity 
of a case, a judge by the strict law, and arbitration was 
invented with the express purpose of securing full power for 
equity. 


Another passage in Book II of the Rhetoric (chapter 1) throws 
further light on Aristotle’s use of ἐπιεικής (1378a 7-18) : 


There are three things which inspire confidence in the 
orator’s own character—the three, namely, that induce us to 
believe a thing apart from any proof of it: good sense, good 
moral character (ἀρετή), and goodwill. False statements and 
bad advice are due to one or more of the following three 
causes. Men either form a false opinion through want of 
good sense; or they form a true opinion, but because of 
their moral badness do not say what they really think; or 
finally, they are both sensible and upright (ἐπιεικεῖς), but 
not well disposed to their hearers, and may fail, in conse- 
quence, to recommend what they know to be the best course. 
These are the only possible cases. It follows that anyone who 
is thought to have all three of these good qualities will 
inspire trust in his audience. The way to make ourselves 
thought to be sensible and morally good (σπουδαῖοι) must 
be gathered from the analysis of goodness already given.... 


Here we have left the strict definition of ἐπιεικής as equitable and 
find it clearly used in the sense of morally excellent, for it is the 
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adjective used to describe the man who possesses ἀρετή and 
serves as a synonym for σπουδαῖος, an indubitably ethical term. 
There are some passages in the Nicomachean Ethics which show 
a similar sense of our word. In Book III, chapter 5 (1113b 11- 
14), we read “ Now if it is in our power to do noble or base acts, 
and likewise in our power not to do them, and this was what 
being good or bad meant, then it is in our power to be virtuous 
(ἐπιεικέσι) or vicious (φαύλοις). In chapter 6 (1115a 12-14) 
appears the following: “. . . to fear some things is even right 
and noble, and it is base (αἰσχρόν) not to fear them—e. g. dis- 
grace ; he who fears this is good (ἐπιεικής) and modest (αἰδήμων), 
and he who does not is shameless (ἀναίσχυντος). Book 4, 
chapter 7, yields the following instance (112%a 33-b3) : “ We are 
not speaking of the man who keeps faith in his agreements, i. 6. 
in the things that pertain to justice and injustice (for this would 
belong to another virtue), but the man who in matters in which 
nothing of this sort is at stake is true both in word and in life 
because his character is such. But such a man would seem to 
be as a matter of fact equitable (ézexys).” Finally, in Book VII, 
chapter 10, we read of the incontinent man who is yet not wicked, 
for, says Aristotle (1152a 17), “his purpose is good.” Two 
passages in the Politics are worthy of our attention. The first 
is from Book II, chapter 11 (1273b 3-5): “. . . it is absurd to 
suppose that a poor and honest (ἐπιεικής) man will be wanting 
to make gains, and that a lower stamp of man (φαυλότερος) who 
has incurred a great expense will not.” Here we have our term 
used not only in an obviously moral sense but also of a man who 
can in no respect be called eminent or noble. The second is 
from Book IV, chapter 8 (1322a 20-24) : “It is well to separate 
off the jailorship also, and try by some device to render the 
office less unpopular. For it is quite as necessary as that of the 
executioners; but good men (ἐπιεικεῖς) do all they can to avoid 
it, and worthless (μοχθηρούς) persons cannot be safely trusted 
with it.” 

We have now seen a sufficient number of examples to enable 
us to form a sound opinion about Aristotle’s use of the adjective 
ἐπιεικής. It varies within a rather narrow range from the technical 
and highly specialized sense of equitable to the more general 
sense of honest or good, and in all these instances it has had a 
clear ethical significance. Not once, on the other hand, does it 
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mean eminent, great, or noble. Out of about seventy-five occur- 
rences of the word listed in Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus (Berlin, 
1870, p. 2710), I have found upon examination that in sixty- 
eight cases the word is used with an ethical connotation, while 
in four instances the ethical interpretation is doubtful or improb- 
able, and in only three is it manifestly impossible. This estab- 
lishes, I submit, a very strong presumption in favor of the 
ethical significance of ἐπιεικής in any given instance; so strong, 
indeed, that where the context not only does not render the 
ethical interpretation impossible but even suggests and supports 
it, we must accept it. Such is the context which we have in 
chapter 13 of the Poetics. We must conclude, therefore, that in 
the phrase “ good man ” in that chapter, “ good ” is to be taken 
in the ethical or moral sense to mean virtuous, honest, or upright. 
We thus reject Gudeman’s view in this chapter and adhere to 
that of Bywater and Rostagni. 

Now that we have established the significance of ἐπιεικής in 
chapter 13, we are ready to turn again to χρηστός in 15. We have 
seen that it is possible for us, with Bywater and Gudeman, to 
regard the two words as equivalent, but the possibility is not 
a necessity and does not therefore of itself eliminate the chance 
that Rostagni may be right in denying the coincidence here of 
the meanings of the two words. We must, accordingly, examine 
the context in chapter 15 for evidence on which to base an inter- 
pretation of that chapter. 

The adjective χρηστός is here applied to character, which is a 
technical term in the Poetics. “Character,” writes Aristotle, 
“is what makes us ascribe certain moral qualities to agents” 
(1450a 5-6). And again, “Character in a play is that which 
reveals the moral purpose (προαίρεσις) of the agents, i.e. the sort 
of thing they seek or avoid, where that is not obvious—hence 
there is no room for character in a speech in a purely indifferent 
subject ” (1450b 8-10). Moreover, we are told that “ there will 
be an element of character in the play, if . . . what a personage 
says or does reveals a certain moral purpose; and a good element 
of character, if the purpose so revealed is good.” 

If any doubt remain concerning the ethical quality pervading 
this whole passage, an examination of the meaning of προαίρεσις, 
which Bywater translates moral purpose, should resolve it. It 
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receives its most elaborate treatment in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
Book III, beginning with the second chapter. 


Both the voluntary and the involuntary having been de- 
limited, we must next discuss choice; for it is thought to be 
most closely bound up with virtue and to discriminate char- 
acters better than actions do. Choice, then, seems to be 
voluntary, but not the same thing as the voluntary; the 
latter extends more widely (1111b 4-8)... . Choice in- 
volves a rational principle and thought. Even the name 
seems to suggest that it is what is chosen before other 
things (1112a 15-17). . . . We deliberate about things that 
are in our power and can be done (1112a 30-31).... We 
deliberate not about ends but about means (1112b12).... 
The object of choice being one of the things in our own 
power which is desired after deliberation, choice will be 
deliberate desire of things in our own power; for when we 
have decided as a result of deliberation, we desire in accord- 
ance with our deliberation (1113a 9-12). 


Having thus established the definition of προαίρεσις, 1. 6. choice 
or moral purpose, Aristotle goes on that virtue and vice are 
within our power (1113b 2-14), and he winds up the whole 
discussion with this summary (1114b 26-1115a 3) : 


With regard to the virtues in general we have stated their 
genus in outline, viz. that they are means and that they 
are states of character, and that they tend, and by their 
own nature, to the doing of the acts by which they are pro- 
duced, and that they are in our power and voluntary, and 
act as the right rule prescribes. But actions and states of 
character are not voluntary in the same way; for we are 
masters of our actions from the beginning right to the end, 
if we know the particular facts, but though we control the 
beginning of our states of character the gradual progress is 
not obvious, any more than it is in illness; because it was 
in our power, however, to act in this way or not in this 
way, therefore the states are voluntary. 


This essential concept of προαίρεσις or choice as deliberate 
desire of things in our own power is found throughout Aristotle’s 
use of the term. Consider, for example, what he says in Book 
VI of the Nicomachean Ethics, chapter 2 (1139a 31-35): “The 
origin of action—its efficient, not its final cause—is choice, and 
that of choice is desire and reasoning with a view to an end. This 
is why choice cannot exist either without reason and intellect or 
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without a moral state; for good action and its opposite cannot 
exist without a combination of intellect and character.” In the 
Physics, Book II, chapter 5 (19%a 5-7), we find essentially the 
same notion: “It is clear that chance is an incidental cause in 
the sphere of those actions for the sake of something which 
involve purpose (προαίρεσις). Intelligent reflection, then, and 
chance are in the same sphere, for purpose implies intelligent 
reflection.” Compare Rhetoric, Book I, chapter 13 (1374a 11- 
13): “It is deliberate purpose that constitutes wickedness and 
criminal guilt, and such names as ‘ outrage’ or ‘theft’ imply 
deliberate purpose (προαίρεσις) as well as the mere action.” 
Again in the Metaphysics, Book A, chapter 1 (1013a 20-22), we 
find προαίρεσις or “ will” as a first cause or beginning: “ Hence 
the nature of a thing is a beginning, and so is the element of a 
thing, and thought and will, and essence, and the final cause. 

. .” In chapter 5 of the same book the meaning is implied 
by what impedes it (1015a 27): “ We call necessary ... the 
compulsory and compulsion, i.e. that which impedes and tends 
to hinder, contrary to the impulse and purpose.” The term 
προαίρεσις occurs frequently elsewhere in the works of Aristotle, 
but I think that a sufficient number of examples has now been 
presented to demonstrate the way in which he uses it and the 
fact that it invariably occurs with an ethical significance. 

We can now turn back to χρηστός in chapter 15 of the Poetics 
and determine which interpretation is the correct one for that 
passage. In view of the fact that it is there used in immediate 
conjunction with character and moral purpose, both words of an 
essentially ethical orientation, the conclusion would seem to be 
inescapable that in such a context χρηστός or “ good” must be 
used in the sense of “ upright ” or “ virtuous.” 

At this point let us summarize what we have found out about 
the interpretations of chapters 13 and 15. In the phrase “a good 
man passing from happiness to misery ” we know that we must 
understand a “virtuous” man, that is, a morally blameless 
man. In this we agree with Bywater and Rostagni, but dis- 
agree with Gudeman. As for the expression “the intermediate 
kind of personage, a man not pre-eminently virtuous and just,” 
granting due force to the word pre-eminent, we must understand 
this as a moral specification. “The intermediate kind of per- 
sonage ” is virtuous ; not pre-eminently so, to be sure, but never- 
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theless to some degree good. With the bad man barred, men of 
two grades of virtue are left, the acceptable hero, whom, to avoid 
confusion, Aristotle does not here call ἐπιεικής, and the good man 
of the earlier expression, who must be understood by contrast 
as ἀρετῇ διαφέρων. This interpretation is supported also by - 
the closing summary of this section, in which Aristotle seems . 
to wish to correct any misunderstanding of the quality of the 
intermediate kind of personage by inserting the words or better: 
“The man himself being either such as we have described or 
better, not worse, than that.” Finally, I should like to invite 
attention to another phrase which may also be regarded as de- 
scribing the tragic hero. Fear, we are told, is occasioned by the 
misfortune of one like ourselves. Therefore, if the drama is to 
invoke fear in us, it must place before us the misfortunes of a 
man like ourselves. But remember that the ourselves here 
includes Aristotle himself, his colleagues and pupils, and the 
main body of the literate public of Athens. Is it likely that 
Aristotle would deny all virtue of such a group? 

Chapter 15 need give us no further difficulty. We are to take 
“good ” in both the passages as meaning “ morally good” and 
the two are seen to be consistent with each other and‘with our 
suggested explanation of chapter 13. We may conclude our 
study of this section by noting that our interpretation here 
agrees with Bywater’s and is opposed to Gudeman’s and 
Rostagni’s. 

It is pertinent next to inquire what can have led Gudeman 
astray in both instances. I think that we can answer this by 
noting the direction of the error and the basic view of the 
Poetics held by that scholar. In both chapters Gudeman adopts 
what he calls a purely aesthetic attitude and opposes the ethical 
point of view which our interpretation would seem to impute 
to the author. For the cardinal principle of Gudeman’s criticism 
of the Poetics is that the work is the expression not of an ethical 
or moral but of an aesthetic and hedonistic theory of tragedy, 
in contradistinction to the ethical character of Plato’s dramatic 
criticism. His initial conception of the nature of Aristotelian 
literary criticism has led him to reject the appearance of an 
ethical element on every possible occasion and in every possible 
detail. His general view he expounds in his introduction (pp. 
27-8), and his attitude in detail he makes clear, among other 
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places, in his commentary where he attacks Vahlen for attri- 
buting to χρηστός in chapter 15 the ethical significance of σπου- 
Saios (p. 271). Now I think Gudeman is right in the broader 
sense, in maintaining that the Poetics represents a basically 
aesthetic criticism of tragedy, but I cannot agree with him in 
imposing this opinion in detail upon the entire treatise, for here, 
in the matter of the proper tragic hero, for instance, and in the 
discussion of the best kind of plot, I believe that Aristotle makes 
an essentially moral analysis. 

A review of the structure of the Poetics as a whole will reveal 
how Aristotle’s treatment of the elements of plot and character 
is related to his fundamental concept of tragedy and how the 
evidently moral basis of this treatment fits into the essentially 
aesthetic plan of the larger structure. 

Tragedy is, to begin with, a form of μίμησις. This may at first 
seem neither strange nor of much moment, since Greek authors 
had referred to drama and other works of art as imitation rather 
frequently and in Plato’s criticism of poetry the term imitation 
looms large. But Aristotle means by μίμησις something wholly 
different from what any of his predecessors had meant by it 
and his view of tragedy as μίμησις is of primary significance for 
his entire criticism. In the first chapter of the Poetics several 
examples of μίμησις are given: epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, 
dithyrambic poetry, and the playing of the flute and lyre (1447%a 
13-28) ; another form of imitation having no name of its own 
is the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus; all the Socratic dia- 
logues, which are μιμήσεις and so poetry because of their content, 
although they are not written in meter; while the works of 
Empedocles, on the other hand, though composed in meter, are 
not imitations and therefore may not properly be called poetry 
(1447%a 28-b 32). Rather, these are physical treatises. From this 
we may infer that the essence of poetry is not its metrical form 
but the fact of its being an imitation, and that the end or purpose 
of imitation is not to teach but to produce an activity that will 
find its fulfillment in pleasure. Furthermore, the proper object 
of imitation is men in action (1448a 1-9) and, finally, it is the 
duty of the poet to represent not what actually happened on any 
particular occasion, but what could happen in accordance with 
probability or necessity (1451a 36-b 11). In short, Aristotle’s 
concept of μίμησις is dynamic and μίμησις is concerned with 
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universals. From this the difference between the meanings of 
imitation in Plato and Aristotle should be evident: for in the 
former it is the rigid and literal imitation or reproduction of 
particulars, not of reality but of appearances (Republic X, 
598b); it is mere play and not to be taken seriously (tbid. 
602b) ; it makes men worse rather than better (ibid, 604e, 606c, 
4) ; and it is not to be judged by the criterion of pleasure (Laws 
6676). 

What kind of imitation, then, is tragedy? Aristotle defines it 
in the sixth chapter of the Poetics (1449b 24-28) as “ the imita- 
tion of an action that is serious and also, as having magnitude, 
complete in itself; in language with pleasurable accessories, each 
kind brought in separately in the parts of the work; in a dra- 
matic, not in a narrative form; with incidents arousing pity and 
fear, wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of such emotions.” 
The end or purpose of tragedy, accordingly, is the catharsis of 
pity and fear and similar emotions. Now catharsis is accom- 
panied by pleasure and the catharsis of pity and fear by the 
tragic pleasure. “ Not every kind of pleasure,” says Aristotle, 
“should be required of a tragedy, but its own proper pleasure ” 
(1443b 11). Elsewhere, too (Politics, Book VIII, chapter 7), in 
speaking of melodies which appeal to the emotions, he says that 
those who are susceptible to emotion are, under the influence of 
such melodies, as if possessed, but afterward they are restored, 
having experienced catharsis. “Those who are influenced by 
pity and fear, and every emotional nature, must have a like 
experience, and others in so far as each is susceptible to such 
emotions, and all are in a manner purged and their souls 
lightened and delighted” (1341b 32-1342a 16). The end of 
tragedy, then, being a catharsis which is accompanied by pleasure, 
it is obvious that Aristotle’s essential principle of criticism is 
aesthetic. 

This requirement that tragedy produce its catharsis of pity 
and fear governs the entire analysis of tragedy. The fact that 
tragedy is a μίμησις of a certain kind determines the object of 
the imitation, men in action. But the sort of men who are to 
be imitated and the kind of action in which they must be shown 
depend on the central and dominant fact that the imitation 
must bring about its catharsis of pity and fear and thus afford 
the spectators the concomitant pleasure. That tragedy must 
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direct its attention to pity and fear is owing to the fact that it is 
with these that the tragic catharsis is concerned. 

Now since the catharsis of pity and fear is effected by arousing 
those emotions in the spectators, the whole practical effort of 
the tragic poet must be directed toward creating situations which 
will arouse them. Pity and fear thus come to be the end of 
tragedy in the practical sphere and the evocation of these emo- 
tions guides the considerations of those whose task it is to write 
tragedy. In order to show how this may be done, Aristotle has 
analyzed tragedy into its six elements of plot, character, thought, 
diction, melody, and spectacle—one of the most characteristi- 
cally Aristotelian achievements of the treatise—and the discus- 
sion of each in order is aimed at improving the poet’s ability to 
shape his material to the desired end. Effects other than pity and 
fear are extraneous to tragedy and may even prove detrimental 
to it. 

Pity and fear are affections of the soul. Fear is occasioned by 
the misfortunes of one like ourselves and pity by undeserved 
misfortune.° Hence it must be clear that they are both essen- 
tially moral in nature; for a man like ourselves or a little better 
is, as we have discovered, moderately virtuous, and the judgment 
whether suffering is deserved or not is a moral judgment. It may 
be objected, in the case of fear, that since this is also defined in 
Aristotle as the expectation of evil,’* one might experience it on 
behalf of an exceptionally saintly man or even on behalf of a 
scoundrel, provided the circumstances of his outward fortune 
resembled ours. This, however, would seem to be ruled out, first, 
by what Aristotle specifically says in chapter 13 of the Poetics, 
since we have concluded that we must accept a moral or ethical 
interpretation for that whole passage, and second, by the con- 
sideration that any effect other than the proper tragic pity and 
fear may prove detrimental to these (Poetics 1453b 1-12). For 
the spectacle of an extremely good man suffering or about to 
suffer harm or the conterfiplation of a wicked man under any 
circumstances will probably prove so violently revolting to the 
ordinary decent spectator as to destroy utterly any tragic effect. 

This notion of the revolting or odious (τὸ μιαρόν) removes all 
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possible doubt about the ethical quality of pity and fear (tbid. 
1452b 36, 1453b 39, 1454a 3). The odious must be avoided by all 
means, for it is deadly to the proper tragic effect. And the odious 
is whatever is repugnant to our moral feelings; it is what pre- 
vents our experiencing pity for the sufferings of a wicked person ; 
it is the result of any act which cannot be morally excused. The 
possibility of introducing the odious causes Aristotle to reject 
various possible types of plot as unsuitable. Indeed, at one point 
in the Poetics (1453b 15 ff.) he rejects a type of plot of which 
he had earlier (1453a 12 ff.) approved. I. M. Glanville, in an 
admirable discussion of this problem 12 has shown that this ap- 
parent inconsistency is owing to a change in Aristotle’s moral 
and psychological theory, chiefly a narrowing of the definition of 
involuntary and compulsory action, which left a greater number 
of situations open to the charge of being odious, i.e., morally 
reprehensible. Aristotle never loses sight of the fact that man is 
a morally responsible being, in whose power is the choice between 
good and evil, a being who has the ability to distinguish virtue 
from vice and to achieve the one or surrender to the other. 

Since man is by nature moral and since pity and fear depend 
upon certain moral conditions to evoke them, it is now clear why 
the type of the tragic hero must be defined in moral terms. It 
could hardly be otherwise. The hero, the course of the plot, the 
character, the convolutions of discovery and reversal, and all the 
machinery of the practical creation of the tragic effect must be 
adjusted to the moral nature of man and the moral origin of the 
tragic emotions. 

But on the higher plane, the final cause of the whole moral 
effect, the cause without which it would be meaningless and 
would, indeed, not even exist, is the catharsis of pity and fear, 
an activity of the soul which finds its completion in pleasure. In 
this way the moral basis of the plot and characters is firmly fixed 
in the whole aesthetic structure of Aristotelian criticism of 
tragedy. And the bond of their unity is Aristotle’s definition of 
pleasure as the completion of an activity. “For, while there is 
pleasure in respect of any sense,” he says (Nicomachean Ethics 
1174b 20-1175a 1), “ and in respect of thought and contemplation 
no less, the most complete is pleasantest, . ... Pleasure com- 


#2“ Tragic Error,” C. Q., XLIII (1939), pp. 47-56. 
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pletes the activity not as the corresponding permanent state 
does, by its immanence, but as an end which supervenes as the 
bloom of youth does on those in the flower of their age.” 
Catharsis is the activity of that part of the soul of which pity 
and fear are the affections and the tragic pleasuie is the comple- 
tion of that activity. Once impel the soul into activity by the 
contemplation of scenes arousing pity and fear, and the tragic 
pleasure will sunervene as the bloom of youth does on those in 
the flower of their age. 
CHARLES H. REEVEs. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FIVE THOUSAN 


Several historians have reached the conclusion that the “ Con- 
stitution of the Five Thousand,” outlined in Chapter 30 of the 
Athenaion Politeia, came into force in the interval between the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred in September, 411 B.C., and 
the restoration of democracy, soon after the battle of Cyzicus 
(April, 410).* I find this an intelligible account of one of the 
most confused and difficult chapters of Greek constitutional 
history. I wish to defend it here against the view now put 
forward by Professors Kurt von Fritz and Ernst Kapp (“FK” 
I shall call them for short hereafter) in the stimulating intro- 
duction and commentary which accompany their new translation 
of the Athenaion Politeia.? I need hardly add that I have little 
interest in mere polemics, My purpose rather is to treat afresh 
some of the points in the relevant evidence which seem to need 
further clarification. 

The FK view, in their own words, is “that the rule of the 
Five Thousand which followed the Four Hundred was [i] identi- 
cal with the restoration of democracy, or [ii], gradually and 
insensibly, led over to the full restoration of democracy” (p. 
181). That FK should entertain the first possibility ([i]) at all 
is most surprising. For quite apart from the body of supple- 
mentary evidence so ably analyzed by Ferguson,* this possibility, 


1V. Ehrenberg, “ Die Urkunden von 411,” Hermes, LVII (1922), pp. 
613 ff.; R.-H., s.v. “Losung”; W. 5. Ferguson, “ The Constitution of 
Theramenes,” C.P., XXI (1926), pp. 72ff.; “The Condemnation of 
Antiphon,” Mélanges Glotz, I (1932), pp. 349 ff.; cf. also his chapter 
(XI) in C.A.H., V (1927), “The Oligarchical Movement in Athens,” 
pp. 312 ff., especially at pp. 338 ff.; U. Wilcken, “ Zur oligarchischen 
Revolution in Athen vom Jahre 411 v. Chr.,” Siteb. Berl. Akad., 1935, 
pp. 34 ff. Needless to say, these authors do not agree with one another 
in everything, nor I with them. I shall make no effort to reckon with 
all their opinions, and shall wholly ignore the unnecessary and un- 
founded assumptions with which Wilcken has encumbered the argument. 

* New York, 1950, pp. 25 and 180 ff. The work appears in the Hafner 
Library of Classics, and the publishers should be congratulated for 
making accessible to the student at such a modest price (Text Edition, 
$1.25) a work embodying original scholarship of a high order. The 
translation is accurate and clear; the printing is excellent. 

* See the two papers listed above at n. 1. They contain as much meat 
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one would think, is sufficiently ruled out by our chief literary 
sources which speak of the formal enactment * and actual opera- 
tion ὅ of a hoplite constitution of “ Five Thousand.” How could 
we possibly think any such scheme a “ restoration of democracy,” 
knowing that it would disfranchise more than half® the civic 
body, indeed a larger fraction of the free native population than 
was disfranchised under the oligarchy of Boeotia ? 7 


per square inch as any discussion of this, or any other, problem of 
Greek constitutional history. It is a pity that FK have not examined 
his argument, and told us how much of the evidence on which Ferguson 
rests his case they would throw out and for what reason. 

¢Thuc., VIII, 97, 1; Lys., 20, 16; Arist., Ath, Pol., 33, 1. All three 
mention the “handing over” of the government to the “Five Thou- 
sand”; but Lysias’ speaker says nothing about the ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι. 

5 Ath. Pol., 33, 2, “It would appear that in this period Athens had a 
good form of government (καλῶς πολιτευθῆναι), when, in a time of war, 
the government was in the hands of those able to serve with full 
equipment,” translation as in FK. Similarly what is praised by Thucy- 
dides (VIII, 97, 2) is not a paper scheme, but a form of government in 
full operation. 

*Ferguson says “three quarters” (C.A.H., V, p. 340), which is 
doubtless closer to the true fraction, and even this may be an under- 
statement. For the total population we would have to add something 
to Gomme’s estimate of 22,000 for 400 B.C. (Population of Athens 
[1933], p. 26: problematical enough, as he concedes, but the best we 
have) to account for the intervening losses of Aegospotamoi and the 
blood-letting under the Thirty. What of Polystratus’ 9,000 figure (Lys., 
20, 13), solemnly accepted by Ehrenberg (Hermes, 1922, p. 614), Fergu- 
son (C.A.H., V, p. 338; Mél. Glotz, I, p. 365), and many others, as 
the true number of those enfranchised by the regime? Presented by his 
son to a democratic court as ground for clemency and without corrobo- 
ration of any kind, this may be suspected of stretching the actual figure 
to its furthest credible limits. Can we infer from it (and from Thuc., 
VIII, 97, 1, “and all who could furnish themselves with armour were 
to belong to this number [sc. the Five Thousand] ”) that “the (5,000) 
figure lost all meaning and became a mere synonym for .. . the ὅπλα 
παρεχόμενοι " (FK, p. 180)? But if so, why all the fuss about the figure 
in the official programme? A larger and more elastic figure would have 
served better the demagogic needs of the regime, especially with the 
fleet at Samos. The 5,000 figure could not have stuck without good 
reason, and would hardly be “ meaningless,” though it would seem to 
be intended as an estimate, rather than as a fixed limit. 

7™The safest index to the proportion of enfranchised to disfranchised 
Boeotians is that of heavy- to light-armed troops; 8,500 of the former 
(counting even peltasts along with cavalry and hoplites) to “more 
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The main circumstance which has led FK to think seriously 
of so extreme a view is the fact that the itemized account of 
constitutional μεταβολαί at Ath. Pol., 41, 2 says nothing at all 
about the constitution of the Five Thousand: “the eighth was 
the κατάστασις of the Four Hundred; and after it, the ninth, the 
democracy once again.” ® On its face this is surely embarrassing 
for the Ehrenberg-Ferguson-Wilcken view, though no less so, one 
would think, for Aristotle himself: How could Aristotle praise 
at 88, 2 the workings of a constitution unique in Athenian his- 
tory, and then ignore its very existence in what is to all appear- 
ance a complete list of Athenian constitutions? Yet, to my 
knowledge, no effort has yet been made to reckon with the 
difficulty ; and FK, who work it for all it is worth as an argu- 
ment for [i], ignore both its contradiction with the earlier por- 
tions of the Athenaion Politeia and the fact that, if unexplained, 
this omission at 41, 2 tells as much against the second possibility 
([ii] above) they are prepared to entertain, as against the 
general view they wish to combat. 

One assault on the problem would be by way of an alternative 


than 10,000” of the latter (Thuc., IV, 93, 3). R. Bonner, “ The 
Boeotian Federal Constitution,” C.P., V (1910), p. 407, gets a much 
larger ratio (68%), but only by substituting Beloch’s guesses about 
the Boeotian population for the firm figures just cited from Thucydides, 
and also by ignoring the fact that the force of 11,000 hoplites and 1,100 
cavalry given in the Papyrus is only approximate (P. Oay., V, 173: 
περὶ χιλίους μὲν ὁπλίτας, etc.) and is doubtless meant as maximum, as 
H, Swoboda observed (“Studien zur Verfassung Boiotiens,” Klio, X 
[1910], p. 320, n. 3). From pseudo-Herodes, Peri Politeias, 30 one 
gathers that the enfranchisement of a third of the civic body was 
considered the lowest reasonable limit among the oligarchies installed 
by Sparta at the end of the Peloponnesian war (for the date see E. 
Drerup’s monograph on this work, Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, Band 2, Heft 1 [1908], especially at pp. 106-7). 

*This gets added force from their interpretation of the first sentence 
of chapter 34: “These men, then (μὲν οὖν), were quickly deprived of 
their political power by the people.” FK take “these men” here to 
refer to the Four Hundred, rather than to the Five Thousand. This 
is a possible construction, though their argument for it is an over- 
statement: “in this book the sentences with ‘then’ (μὲν οὖν) which are 
found at the beginning of a chapter never continue the narration... , 
but always give a summary of the main event told in the preceding 
chapter” (p. 181). See per contra the μὲν οὖν at the beginning of 
chapters 28 and 30. 
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punctuation and a very slight alteration of the text,® so that the 
sentence would read, “ the eighth was the κατάστασις of the Four 
Hundred and the one after it ; while the ninth was the democracy 
once again.” In this form the text would recognize the constitu- 
tion of the Five Thousand, but only in the colourless words, “ the 
one after ” the κατάστασις of the Four Hundred, And it is just 
the colourlessness of the expression that makes me reluctant to 
accept this solution to the problem. For the list of μεταβολαί is 
not a bare index. More than once its writer lingers to indicate 
his judgment of the direction of the change; and he pastes a 
very conspicuous moral label on the “ seventh ” μεταβολή. Should 
we not then expect some contrasting hint of Aristotle’s wholly 
different view of the Five Thousand in the “eighth”? Should 
we not, at the very least, expect him to name the Five Thousand 
in their own right, instead of acknowledging their existence in 
words suggesting a nondescript sequel to the Four Hundred? 1 
am not inclined to overestimate the cogency of this line of 
reasoning. But it at least makes one wonder if there is no other 
way out of the difficulty. I think there is. 

Let us begin by asking: Is there anyone whose views Ath. 
Pol., 41, 2 might conceivably echo who would think of the Five 
Thousand as a restoration of democracy? Obviously there was 
one such group: the extreme oligarchs to whom this would seem 
“ outright democracy ” (Thuc., VIII, 92, 11) and who doubtless 
so spoke of it among themselves in their back-room talk. Yet 
this no less obviously could not be Aristotle’s source, for no 
part of his treatise could by any stretching of the word be called 
a mouthpiece of so extreme a view.’° But was there not another, 


*T.e. the insertion of an ἡ before μετὰ ταύτην, as e.g. in H. Opper- 
mann’s (Teubner) edition, 1928. This part of the sentence would then 
read, ὀγδόη δ᾽ ἡ τῶν τετρακοσίων κατάστασις καὶ <)> μετά ταύτην. 

101 do not think anyone will question this statement. It will stand, 
in spite of the fact that a comparison of Ath. Pol., 29 ff. with the 
corresponding chapters in Thucydides will show that Aristotle’s account 
is kinder to the Four Hundred, omitting so much as a hint of the 
terroristic tactics, so vividly described by Thucydides, by which the 
democracy was destroyed. This might be explained by the far greater 
brevity of Aristotle’s account; in any case the resulting effect is to 
bleach out the sinister hues of the Thucydidean picture and leave the 
otherwise uninformed reader with an account which is no worse then 
neutral, and is actually much better since it follows the unfavourable 
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much larger group, so openly favored by Aristotle, the Five 
Thousand themselves (or, more precisely, those of their number 
who were Jona fide partisans of the hoplite constitution), who 
would be almost as likely to speak of their regime as the restora- 
tion of democracy, especialiy later, when democracy was back 
in good earnest? How very convenient they would find it then 
to say and believe (or make believe) that after all they had been 
the saviours of democracy, that they had already restored it in 
overthrowing the Four Hundred. This way of talking would be 
just what we would expect in accounts favourable to the Five 
Thousand, notably Androtion, “ who is almost universally agreed 
to be his (Aristotle’s) main source, his handbook as it were for 
the history of Athens.”"* The apostles of the Theramenean 
gospel in fourth century Athens could certainly not afford, 
perhaps even did not wish, to speak of the brief advent of their 
political apocalypse in 411/10 as anything but “ moderate ” 
democracy.’* History itself here would lend some colour to their 
propaganda. For one thing, we know from Thuc., VIII, 92, 11 
(as we might have guessed, anyhow) that those who gave the 
Four Hundred the coup de grace included true blue democrats 
who “were still hiding their purpose under the name of the 
‘Five Thousand ’,” since they were afraid to press openly for 
“the rule of the demos.” Thus when the Five Thousand came 


account of the preceding democracy and its leaders in Ath. Pol., 29. 
Cf. G. Matthieu, Aristote, Constitution d’Athénes (1915), pp. 85-7; but 
Matthieu may be going too far in arguing that Aristotle is consciously 
trying to “combat” (p. 87) the Thucydidean picture. 

1, Jacoby, Atthis (1949), p. 213. Cf. Herbert Bloch, “ Studies in 
Historical Literature of the Fourth Century B.C.,” H.S8.0.P., Suppl. 
Vol. I (1940), at pp. 352-53. 

* As J. A. O. Larsen justly observes, after 403 “the former moderate 
oligarchs continued to advocate the same changes which they had 
always advocated, but they no longer spoke of them as oligarchic but 
as contributing to a better democracy ” (“ Cleisthenes and the Develop- 
ment of the Theory of Democracy at Athens,” in Essays in Political 
Theory Presented to Sabine [1948], p. 16). This fits Isocrates (see W. 
Jaeger, “ The Date of Isocrates’ Areopagiticus and the Athenian Oppo- 
sition,’ H.S8.C.P. Suppl. Vol. I [1940], pp. 442 ff.), though in one 
important respect Isocrates toned down this programme: he says 
nothing about restricting citizenship to the ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι, doubtless 
because this would make it still harder for him to fight off the charge 
of oligarchic sympathies (Areop., 57, 60; cf. Panath., 114). 
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into power their body included some crypto-democrats. More- 
over, several of their constitutional innovations were so congenial 
to democracy that they could be taken over intact after the 
demise of the Five Thousand.** Finally this demise itself was 
so peaceful that not a single one of our sources even bothers to 
date its passing or record its interment.** All this would 
strengthen the hand of the propagandist who would merge the 
Five Thousand with the democratic restoration. If the eleven 
μεταβολαί at Ath. Pol., 41, 2 are borrowed from Androtion or 
some other conservative Atthidographer,’* we would have a good 


18 Conveniently itemized by Ferguson, Mélanges Glotz, I, p. 364, n, 1, 
who also lists the officers carried over from the Five Thousand to the 
democracy. To the latter some would add the Anagrapheis of the laws; so 
apparently W. R. M. Lamb, Lysias (1930), p. 609. FK, p. 174, say that 
“ἃ committee of Anagrapheis remained in office until the dissolution 
of the democracy in 405 B.C.,” and refer to Lys., 30, 2 and 29. I 
cannot see that these texts prove that the initial appointment came 
under the regime of the Five Thousand which ended soon after the 
battle of Cyzicus (April, 410 B.C.); any anagrapheis appointed by the 
Five Thousand would have been probably installed early in their 
regime (fall of 411); and even if the appointment came only in the 
spring of 410, the point at issue would be proved only if the speaker 
meant the “six year office” as a full six years or dated the dissolution 
of democracy in 405 rather than 404, both of which are doubtful. The 
general probabilities seem to me to favour appointment of Anagrapheis 
immediately after the restoration of democracy in the summer of 410 
as part of the general house-cleaning. The speaker in Lys., 30 digs up 
all the dirt he can find against Nicomachus; had his appointment come 
under the Five Thousand this would hardly be passed by. 

14 Ferguson, loc. cit., remarks that the very existence of the Five 
Thousand is “strangely forgotten” “in the tradition preserved in the 
Attic Orators (in which the memory of the Four Hundred was kept 
alive by frequent expressions of condemnation).” This may be ex- 
plained by (a) sympathy for the Five Thousand (as in Isocrates), 
(b) the fact that the ancestors of the Athenian orators had doubtless 
been enrolled among the Five Thousand, and, more generally, (6) by 
the fact that it was the Four Hundred who were directly responsible 
for the δήμου κατάλυσις at this time, and (4) by the natural polarization 
of thought around the two extremes. For recognition of the (list of) 
the Five Thousand in the intermediate position see e.g. Lys., 30, 8. 

18 The evidence for borrowing here is strengthened by the contrast 
between its recognition of a Draconian constitution (as at chapter 4) 
and the very different view expressed by Aristotle at Pol. 1274b 15, 
“There are laws of Draco, but he legislated for an existing consti- 
tution, and there is nothing peculiar in his laws that is worthy of 
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explanation of the omission of the 5,000 as a separate constitu- 
tion; though this would neither exonerate Aristotle from con- 
tradiction with his earlier statement at 33,2, nor offer the 
slightest reason why we too should swallow the Theramenean 
line and recognize as “restoration of democracy” a regime 
which robbed the thetes of rights they had already won under 
Solon.*® 


II 


Consider now the second possibility entertained by FK ([ii] 
above): that the constitution of the Five Thousand did come 
into operation, but faded “ gradually and insensibly” out of 
existence. What is the evidence? “ Thucydides (8.97.2) says 
that under the new constitution following the overthrow of the 
Four Hundred, ‘at first’ public affairs were handled well, 
indicating that there was a gradual change” (p. 181). This 
construction of the text is not without precedent; *’ but I fail 
to see how it could be justified. The whole sentence reads, καὶ 
οὐχ ἥκιστα δὴ τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον ἐπί ye ἐμοῦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι φαίνονται εὖ 
πολιτεύσαντες, and the underlined words must surely be trans- 
lated, “ for the first period of time, in my day at least.” The 
sense is that this is the first stretch of good government Athens 
has had, not absolutely the first, but the first in Thucydides’ 
time. The translation FK must have in mind would detach τὸν 
πρῶτον χρόνον from ἐπί ye ἐμοῦ, but on what warrant I cannot 
imagine. What is there in Thucydides to support the assump- 
tion that τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον does not refer to the first period of 
good government in Thucydides’ lifetime, but to the first in some 


mention, except their severity in imposing heavier punishments ” (Rack- 
ham’s translation). 

16 Anyone tempted to idealize the condition of the demos in the most 
liberal of hoplite constitutions would do well to recall the phrase of 
ps.-Xen., Ath, Pol., 3, 11 with reference to a regime so proud of itself 
as oligarchia isonomos (Thuc., III, 62, 3): ἐντὸς ὀλίγου χρόνου (80. 
after the election of the βέλτιστοι) ὁ δῆμος ἐδούλευσεν ὁ ἐν Βοιωτοῖς. 

τ Jowett translates, “This government during its early days .. .”; 
C. F. Smith (in the Loeb Class. Library), “ And during the first period 

..”’ At VII, 87, 1 robs πρώτους χρόνους certainly has this sense, but 
there, unconnected with anything like ἐπέ ye ἐμοῦ, it clearly refers to 
the first stretch of the period under consideration. For the interpre- 
tation I am defending see Classen, Thukydides (1885), ad loc. 
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other period, unspecified in the text? Certainly the immediate 
sequel offers no support for such a presumption: “ for there was 
a moderate blending of the few and the many, and this it was 
that first (πρῶτον) caused the state to recover ... .” 78 πρῶτον 
here tallies with τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον in the former sentence, the 
two sentences being connected in the expression of the same idea, 
since the second is explanatory (yap) of the first. No one would 
question that πρῶτον in the second sentence means “ for the first 
time”; why assume that τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον in the preceding has 
an entirely different sense? 

There is one more thing in this chapter of Thucydides that 
ΕΚ take as evidence of “gradual and insensible” transition: 
“ He speaks of many ‘ Assemblies of the People’ which were held 
immediately after the overthrow of the Four Hundred, which 
seems to imply that under the new regime the Assembly of the 
People again had the supreme power of the state” (p. 181). 
Wilcken 15 and Ferguson *° have discussed this passage (VIII, 
97, 2) from their own point of view, but they too, like FK here, 
seem to me to get more out of it than it has to offer. All that it 
does say is that, at some later time (ὕστερον), i. 6. after the first 
Assembly on the Pnyx which “handed over” the state to the 


18 The translation by C. F. Smith, who hardly does justice to μετρία 
ἡ ἐς τοὺς ὀλίγους Kai τοὺς πολλοὺς EVyKpacis—but who can? 

19 Op. cit., pp. 50 Η΄. Wilcken adopts the emendation <év> πυκνί for 
πυκναί (after Herwerden and Hude), but I do not see that this affects 
the problem at issue. 

39 Mélanges Glotz. I, pp. 364 ff. He feels positive that “On these 
occasions (86. of the pyknai ekklesiai) the body assembled was obviously 
οἱ τὰ ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι. The lower classes could not have been present. 
They were excluded by the vote taken on the Pnyx” (pp. 364-5). 
Thucydides makes no distinction except in time between these pyknat 
ekklesiai and the one on the Pnyx. Were the lower classes present 
on the Pnyx? If so (though Thucydides speaks only of hoplites in the 
earlier assembly in the theatre of Dionysus, VIII, 93, 1 and 4), why 
should they not continue to meet to implement the original decision? My 
own guess would be that few thetes would show their face at any of these 
Assemblies, but not because of formal exclusion, which would have 
impaired the value of these meetings as ostensible organs of the whole 
Athenian demos giving its blessing to the new outfit. Another point: 
at C. A. H., V, p. 338 Ferguson speaks of the nomotheiae of this passage 
as “a constituent assembly.” The only “constituent assembly ” we can 
get out of Thucydides is in the pyknai ekklesiai themselves, 
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Five Thousand, “other Assemblies were also held in rapid suc- 
cession (πυκναί), as a result of which they voted (the appoint- 
ment of) nomothetae and the other measures pertaining to the 
constitution.” The only business of these Assemblies mentioned 
here is concerned with the constitutional change-over. There 
is not a word in the text to the effect that they had anything 
else on the agenda, or any power to deal with anything else, or 
that they continued meeting once the constitutional business was 
disposed of. But why did they meet at all after the meeting 
on the Pnyx? If the state was “handed over” to the Five 
Thousand, what is the need for any further “ Assemblies”? To 
this there is no answer in this text, and we can only reconstruct 
it by harking back to the earlier procedure under the Four 
Hundred as recounted by Aristotle. There, long after the com- 
mitment of the politeta to a restricted body (29,5) had been 
formally approved (30,1), a meeting of the assembly is called 
again to approve the constitutional drafts of Ath. Pol., 30 and 
31.24. The only possible reason for such a procedure would be 
the eagerness of the Four Hundred to get the semblance of full 
legality for their regime. But the leaders of the Five Thousand 
would be even more eager to squeeze the maximum of approval 
from a body that could be passed off as the unrestricted Athenian 
demos. The fleet at Samos was still in revolt; would it recog- 
nize them any more than their predecessors? What could do 
more to ingratiate them with the fleet than to have the constitu- 
tional framework of the new order taken up in extenso by the 
Assembly, so that its final form would appear as the work of the 
Assembly and of Nomothetae appointed by the Assembly.?? 


21 Ath. Pol., 32, 1, ἐπικυρωθέντων δὲ τούτων ὑπὸ τοῦ πλήθους. I assume 
with Oppermann (index to his edition, s.v.) that plethos here = demos, 
and agree with FK (ad loc.) that it is not intended to be another 
expression for an assembly of the Five Thousand mentioned in the 
preceding sentence (as also at 30, 1). I take it that it was (at least 
in theory) a meeting of the old Assembly to secure final approval for 
the new constitution. The prolongation of the life-time of the old 
Assembly to this moment is matched by the prolongation of the old 
Boule to the same moment (loc. cit.). 

22The exact role of these Nomothetae cannot be determined with 
certainty. In these unusual circumstances, it could hardly parallel 
the ordinary legislative procedure of fourth-century Athenian democ- 
racy. When the democracy was restored in 403 (decree of Teisamenus 
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The final evidence of the “ gradual and more or less unnotice- 
able ” return of democracy is found by FK in the silence of our 
sources of which I spoke earlier. It is safe enough, I imaguue, 
to infer from this that it all happened very quietly. But a 
peaceful change need not have been a gradual one. It is hard 
to see why the Therameneans should decide to fold up unless 
something happened to change drastically their political fortunes. 
This would surely be the victory at Cyzicus which changed over- 
night the course of the war, left Athens so unexpectedly the 
mistress of the seas once again, and made the return of the 
fleet an imminent possibility. When this news reached Athens 
the Therameneans would know that their constitution was 
finished. The “Council of the Five Hundred appointed by 
lot ” 38 could now be brought into being. The Assembly could 
now take over as the sovereign organ of the whole Athenian 
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ap. Andoc., 1, 83-84) two sets of Nomothetae were appointed, one 
elected by the Council, the other by the Demes; the former was a draft- 
ing body whose laws were subject to the dokimasia of the latter acting 
in conjunction with the Council. In the present case the Nomothetae 
elected by the Assembly may have been either (a) a drafting body whose 
laws would be referred for final action to the Assembly or (b) a body 
fully empowered to enact legislation. (a) seems the more probable 
hypothesis by analogy with the later procedure of 403 and with that 
of 412 as recounted by Aristotle (note 20, above). (b), however, is 
perfectly possible in itself and fits better the actual phrasing of Thuc., 
VIII, 97, 2. 

38 ἡ βουλὴ οἱ πεντακόσιοι <ol> λαχόντες TH κυάμῳ: designation of the 
Council in the preamble of the decree (ap. Andoc., 1, 96) passed after 
the restoration of democracy in the first prytanny of 410/9, which 
“implies, not only that the preceding Council was not elected by lot 
[as Ed. Meyer and Beloch had already observed], but equally that 
its number was not five hundred,” Ferguson, C. P., 1926, p. 75. 


REVIEWS. 


Euctne Dupriev. Les Sophistes: Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, 
Hippias. Neuchatel, Editions du Griffon, 1948-49. Pp. 408. 
(Bibliothéque Scientifique 14: Philosophie et Histoire). 


In 1922 M. Dupréel published La Légende Socratique et les 
Sources de Platon in which he undertook to revolutionize the history 
of Greek philosophy by maintaining not only that the events of 
Socrates’ life, his physical appearance, and even his condemnation 
and death are mere fictions of Plato and the so-called Socratic 
writers but that there never was any Socratic philosophy at all nor 
any original Platonic or Aristotelian philosophy either. What is 
conventionally called Aristotelianism, he explained, is really the 
doctrine of Hippias of Elis with an admixture of the ethics of 
Prodicus; and as for Plato, he had neither any concern for philo- 
sophical truth nor any consistent point of view of his own but was 
simply a brilliant and irresponsible composer of literary pastiches 
in which he put together as suited his whim but always to the 
greater glory of his lay-figure, Socrates, the doctrines that he looted 
from Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias. 

Merely as an inversion of the Taylor-Burnet hypothesis Dupréel’s 
thesis had its amusing aspect; but the way in which he eliminated 
that rival paradox to make way for his own is also instructive for 
his method of handling evidence. That Socrates was not the author 
of the theory of ideas, he insisted, “ Aristotle affirms, and it requires 
the erudite eccentricity of a Taylor to maintain the contrary ” (La 
Légende, p. 190). Yet when Aristotle affirms that Socrates was not 
the author of the theory he also affirms that Plato was (Metaphysics 
987 A’1-10, cf. 1078 A 9-32 and 1086 A 31-B 11), and one hesitates 
to characterize the eccentricity required to suppose that Aristotle’s 
statement refutes Taylor’s theory of Socrates without at the same 
time refuting Dupréel’s theory of Plato. The reviewers did not fail 
to point out the complete lack of cogency in Dupréel’s construction, 
which was correctly characterized by one of them as a chain of 
hypotheses all depending ultimately from an unsupported hypothesis, 
the chain as a whole supposedly having none of the weakness of all 
of its component links;+ and another, after having described 
Dupréel’s method in similar terms, remarked: “I am afraid that I 
must say to him what Socrates said to Hippias: ἐνθυμοῦμαι, ὦ ἑταῖρε, 
μὴ παίζης πρός pe καὶ ἑκὼν ἐξαπατᾷς." 2 

M. Dupréel has now repeated much of the content of his earlier 


1A, Mansion, Revue Neo-Scolastique de Philosophie, XXVI (1924), 
p. 217 in his review of La Légende Socratique, ibid., pp. 214-18. 

2 A. Diés in his review of La Légende Socratique reprinted in his book, 
Autour de Platon, pp. 182-209. See also the reviews by Nestle (Phil. 
Woch., XLII [1922], pp. 1110-12), Shorey (Class, Phil., XVII [1922], 
pp. 268-71), Carteron (Rev. Philosophique, XCVI [1923], pp. 122-34), 
and the remarks of L. Stefanini in his Platone (references sub nomine 
Dupréel in the Indice dei Nomi, II, p. 523). 
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book and by employing the same method with even greater abandon 
has staked out still more extensive claims for Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Prodicus, and Hippias in the four monographs on these sophists that 
constitute his new volume. To it the criticisms of the earlier one 
apply with proportionate intensification. He has answered none of 
them * but instead proclaims from the eminence of his self-assurance 
that truth needs no excuses (p. 403). How he has reached this truth 
a few typical examples will suffice to show. 

Mistranslation is one way. τὶ ἢ τὰ πάντα ἔστιν; . . . πάντα ov 
πῇ ἐστι (Dissoi Logoi 5 [15]) means to Dupréel (p. 211, ef. also p. 
93) “. . . est une chose ou est-il toutes choses? . . . Si homme est 
tout, il est en quelque fagon”; and then he assures us that this 
argument is modelled upon that of De Melisso 979 B 9-10, εἰ yap τὸ 
μὴ dv ὄν ἐστι καὶ TO ὃν ὄν ἐστιν, ἅπαντα ἔστι," Which he says means “ si 
un étre est, il doit étre tout.” Neither passage means anything like 
what he says it does, nor has either anything to do with the other. 
Truth needs no excuses, but none exists for an interpreter of Greek 
texts who thinks that dy is the present participle of the verb “ to be.” 

Another way is the manufacture of evidence by the mutilation of 
texts. For examole, Dupréel writes (p. 244): “ Rapprochons 
d’abord la premiére phrase de ce paragraphe 2 (scil. of the Hippo- 
cratic De Arte): δοκέει δή μοι τὸ μὲν σύμπαν τέχνη εἶναι οὐδεμία οὐκ 
ἐοῦσα, de Politique 284 Ὁ : δοκεῖ po. . . . ὡς ἄρα ἡγητέον ὁμοίως τὰς 
τέχνας πάσας εἶναι. Des deux οδίόβ ie contexte et l’esprit de ]᾽6η- 
semble montrent assez qu’il n’y a pas 1a une analogie fortuite et sans 
portée.” Whatever analogy there may be between the sentences here 
printed, however, neither one means anything like the sentence of 
the Politicus that Dupréel pretends to quote. That sentence has no 


8 Without so much as noticing Diés’ elaborate refutation (Autour de 
Platon, pp. 188-204) he repeats (pp. 202, 318) his earlier assertion 
that Hippias Major 301 B proves Hippias to have rejected the theory 
of ideas separate from sensible objects (i.e. “ Platonism”) and to 
have espoused instead a theory of the reality of integral beings that 
possess at once a “form” and a capacity to act upon one another 
(i.e. “ Aristotelianism ”). To Diés’ earlier refutation I would for the 
present add only the following note. The form διανεκής in the passage 
of the Hippias Major (μεγάλα. . . καὶ διανεκῆῇ σώματα τῆς οὐσίας 
πεφυκότα) is no reason for supposing that these words are quoted from 
Hippias of Elis. Dupréel contended that “the form διανεκής is found 
here only because Hippias wrote in the Dorie dialect” (La Légende, 
pp. 203-4); and even Miss Tarrant in her commentary (The Hippias 
Major Attributed to Plato [Oxford, 1928], p. 78) wrote “ possibly we 
have here a word traditionally a favorite of Hippias himself, put into 
his mouth in the Doric form he would naturally use and parodied in 
the same form by Socrates at 301 E.” Yet διανεκής (pace Liddell aud 
Scott, s.v.) is not the Doric form of the word but the regular Attic 
form, as is proved by at least four public inscriptions of the 4th and 
early 3rd centuries B.C, (1. 6α., 113, 1666 B [line 60], 1668 [line 81], 
1361 [line 5], 1682 [line 10]) and as any Platonic commentator might 
have learned by consulting Moeris (p. 195 [Bekker]) or Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften® (1900), p. 16, n. 76. 

‘This is the text of Diels and of Apelt. Dupréel (p. 211, n. 1) prints 
the text of Bekker (. .. τό τε μὴ ὄν ἐστι... ἅπαντά ἐστιν) ; but even 
that will not yield the meaning that he ascribes to it. 


Ε 
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stop after εἶναι but reads: . . . ὡς dpa ἡγητέον ὁμοίως τὰς τέχνας 
πάσας εἶναι καὶ μεῖζόν τι ἅμα καὶ ἔλαττον μετρεῖσθαι μὴ πρὸς ἄλληλα 
μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸς τὴν τοῦ μετρίου γένεσιν"ϑο It means that the 
existence of all the arts and measurement by an absolute standard 
imply each other; and this meaning is assured, if assurance be 
needed, by the following sentence, τούτου τε yap ὄντος ἐκεῖνα ἔστι; 
κἀκείνων οὐσῶν ἔστι καὶ τοῦτο, μὴ δὲ ὄντος ποτέρου τούτων οὐδέτερον 
αὐτῶν ἔσται ποτέ. This not only has nothing to do with the words 
quoted from the De Arte; it is entirely alien to their context, in 
which the existence of any art is supposedly assured by the very 
fact that it has been named. By such “analogies,” however, 
Dupréel establishes the truth that no one must question. 

The same word or phrase found in two different writings, how- 
ever common it may be or however different the contexts in question, 
suffices him for proof that both compositions derive from the doc- 
trine of one of his four sophists; and texts that expressly contradict 
his grand construction are ordinarily not mentioned at all or else are 
interpreted as meaning the opposite of what they plainly say. So 
on p. 314, for example, the theory of Non-Being in Plato’s Sophist 
is said to be in complete accord with that of the Hippocratie De Arte 
because in Sophist 238 C the Stranger says that τὸ μὴ dv αὐτὸ καθ᾽ 
avTo 1S ἀδιανόητόν τε Kal ἄρρητον καὶ ἄφθεγκτον καὶ ἄλογον and in 
De Arte, chap. 2 the author asserts that τὰ μὲν ἐόντα αἰεὶ ὁρᾶταί τε 
καὶ γινώσκεται, τὰ δὲ μὴ ἐόντα οὔτε ὁρᾶται οὔτε γινώσκεται. Dupréel 
apparently expects his readers not only to believe that τὰ μὴ ἐόντα 
in the latter sentence means the same thing as Plato’s τὸ μὴ ὃν αὐτὸ 
καθ᾽ αὑτό but also not to remember that according to the Stranger 
(Sophist 250 D-E) Being in this sense (τὸ ὃν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ avro) is as 
obscure as absolute Non-Being whereas (258 B-D) τὰ μὴ ὄντα in the 
sense of the De Arte exist just as τὰ ὄντα do. This argument of the 
De Arte far from being “in complete accord ” with the doctrine of 
the Sophist reflects the very kind of confusion that Plato in that 
dialogue undertook to dispel. 

The Hippocratic De Arte, Dupréel asserts (p. 251), is an authentic 
work of Hippias. Does not the author of that essay say (chap. 13 
[12: VI, p. 24, Littré]) that the medical art ἀνάγκας εὕρηκεν jow ἡ 
φύσις ἀζήμιος βιασθεῖσα μεθίησιν <scil. τὰ σημεῖα), and does not Plato 
put into the mouth οὗ Hippias the words ὁ δὲ νόμος, τύραννος ὧν τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, πολλὰ παρὰ τὴν φύσιν βιάζεται (Protagoras 337D)? “In 
both places,” says Dupréel (p. 250), “art is said to do some violence 
to nature, though in the latter case it is done by Jaw in general, the 
work of men, and in the former only by medicine and its rules. The 
word βιάζεσθαι is found in both statements.” Such reasoning could 
as well support the thesis that the De Arte was the work of Antiphon, 


5 This is the reading of the MSS, but the sense is not substantially 
affected if εἶναι [καὶ] μεῖζόν re be read with Burnet and Diés, 

ὁ Dupréel himself elsewhere (p. 308) recognizes this as the meaning 
of the argument in De Arte, chap. 2 when he wants to identify it with 
the implication of Theaetetus’ remark in Sophist 221 D 3-4; but he says 
nothing of the fact that this argument is inconsistent with the author’s 
later statement (chap. 6) that something may have οὐσίην οὐδεμίην ἀλλ᾽ 
ἣ ὄνομα (cf. F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis, p. 157). 
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whose emphasis upon the hostility of νόμος and φύσις is preserved in 
his own words and who wrote τῶν δὲ τῇ φύσει ξυμφύτων ἐάν τι παρὰ 
τὸ δυνατὸν βιάζηται... οὐδὲν ἔλαττον τὸ κακόν. .. (Frag. B44 
[II, p. 347, Diels-Kranz]). It could be argued that this remark of 
Antiphon’s leaves room for an ἀζήμιος Bia as the sentence put into 
the mouth of Hippias does not, though the truth is that neither one 
as it stands says anything resembling the sentence of the De Arte. 
Dupréel’s crowning argument for Hippias’ authorship of the De 
Arte is still more amazing. At the end of the essay (chap. 14 [13: 
VI, p. 26, Littré]) the author refers to expositions of those who 
know the art ἃς ἐκ τῶν ἔργων ἐπιδεικνύουσιν, οὐ τὸ λέγειν καταμελή- 
σαντες Ἶ ἀλλὰ τὴν πίστιν τῷ πλήθει ἐξ ὧν ἂν ἴδωσιν οἰκειοτέρην ἡγεύμενοι 
ἢ ἐξ ὧν ἂν ἀκούσωσιν. Dupréel is sure (p. 251) that this must be 
an application of Hippias’ notion of the priority of action to words, 
for in Xenophon’s Memorabilia IV, 4, 10 Hippias says that many 
who speak justly act unjustly but no one who acts justly could be 
unjust. Dupréel is not troubled by the fact that _Hippias says this 
in reply to Socrates’ words, εἰ δὲ μὴ λόγῳ ἀλλ᾽ ἔργῳ ἀποδείκνυμαι᾽ 
ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι ἀξιοτεκμαρτότερον τοῦ λόγου τὸ ἔργον εἶναι; ὃ He is not 
troubled either by the fact, which he does not mention, that this 
notion was an early commonplace.® It is no indication at all of the 
authorship of the De Arte, where its expression, moreover, by an 
amusing coincidence is more nearly parallel to a fragment of Anti- 
phon’s than it is to the words put into the mouth of Hippias.?° 


7™So Gomperz (Apologie der Heilkunst? [1910]) instead of κατα- 
μελετήσαντες (cf. also L. Edelstein, ΠΕΡῚ AEPQN und die Sammlung 
der Hippokratischen Schriften, p. 108, n. 1). 

8 According to Dupréel not only must anything that Xenophon or 
Plato puts into a sophist’s mouth have come from that sophist’s own 
writings but this is also true of anything that the sophist’s inter- 
locutor gets him to admit or uses in refutation of him. So, for example, 
“if Hippias in the Hippias Major is discomfited by the examples with 
which Socrates confronts him, that is only a trick of Plato’s.... 
Socrates in order to confound his interlocutor uses ideas borrowed from 
that interlocutor himself and turns them against him” (p. 301, cf. 
also pp. 204, 218). Even this remarkable “canon,” however, is not 
flexible enough for Dupréel. Since the words of Protagoras in Prota- 
goras 350 D-351 A are not in accordance with Dupréel’s notion of his 
doctrine, they must represent not anything that Protagoras believed 
but the doctrine of Hippias (p. 252)! 

® Cf. the words of Socrates to Critoboulus in Memorabilia, II, vi, 6; 
and for the proverbial superiority of ocular evidence: Heraclitus, frag. 
B 101 a (I, p. 173, 15-16 [Diels-Kranz]) ; Solon, frag. 8, 7-8 (Diehl*) ; 
Herodotus, I, 8, 2; and Empedocles’ protest against this popular notion 
(frag. B 3, 9-13 [I, p. 310, 8 ff., Diels-Kranz]). For the ethical appli- 
cation in Memorabilia, IV, 4, 10 cf. Democritus, frags. B 55 and 82 and 
Antiphon, frag. B 56. 

10 Frag, 34-35 (Antiphontis Orationes et Fragmenta ed. F, Blass*, 
Ρ. 121): of yap ἄνθρωποι ἅττα ἂν ὁρῶσι τῇ ὄψει πιστότερα ἡγοῦνται ἢ οἷς els 
ἀφανὲς ἥκει ὁ ἔλεγχος τῆς ἀληθείας. Dupréel never mentions Antiphon, 
though he is one of the few sophists of whose authentic writings 
extended fragments are now available and though Heinimann has 
argued (Nomos und Physis, pp. 142-3) that, if Protagoras 337 C-D 
accurately reproduces Hippias’ words, Hippias was merely a popularizer 
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By the same kind of inconsequence Dupréel concludes that wher- 
ever in the Platonic dialogues εὕρεσις, δύναμις, μέτριον, or their 
cognates appear they are leit-motifs announcing Hippias as the 
author of the doctrine there expounded (p. 323). In Phaedrus 
267 B Socrates, having said that Prodicus claimed the discovery that 
art demands discourses which are neither long nor short but μέτριοι, 
adds that Hippias, he thinks, would cast his vote with Prodicus. 
To Dupréel (pp. 264-5) this means that Hippias was the real author 
of this notion; and, when in Sophist 263 A Theaetetus, in reply to 
the Stranger’s question whether ‘“ Theaetetus is seated” is a long 
statement, says with amusement οὐκ, ἀλλὰ μέτριος, Dupréel (pp. 
322-3) concludes that this must be an imitation of the same original 
text to which Phaedrus 267 B alludes and that therefore Hippias 
must have assimilated the falsity of statements to a “ lack of modera- 
tion ” and believed that a discourse which holds to the strict expres- 
sion of truth is neither too long nor too short. Moreover, since the 
notion of μέτριον plays a great part in the Philebus, the doctrine of 
the Philebi:s too must come from Hippias; and, since this dialogue is 
generally supposed to show Pythagorean influence, that merely 
proves that Hippias must have been connected with the great western 
school of mathematicians (p. 342).14 In fact, the only “ evidence ” 


of the doctrine that Antiphon had earlier espoused. In view of Dupréel’s 
arguments for assigning the De Arte to Hippias and his silence con- 
cerning Antiphon, it is both amusing and instructive to observe the 
similarities between the De Arte and the fragments of Antiphon that 
one could cite to maintain a thesis. The rare word ἐπιθύμημα (chap. 
1 [VI, p. 3, 5, Littré]) is cited as peculiar to Antiphon (frag. B 110) ; 
so are (frag. B 76) the construction of καταμελεῖν with the accusative 
(chap. 14 [13, VI, p. 26, 10-11, Littré]) and (frag. B 8) the use in 
prose of the poetical éduai (chap. 13 [12, VI, p. 24, 5, Littré]). The 
bold phrase, γνώμης ὄψει (chap. 11 [VI, p. 20, 3, Littré]), with which 
τῆς δόξης ὄμμασιν of Gorgias, Helen, ὃ 13 has been compared, comports 
both with Antiphon’s use of γνώμη (cf. frags. B 1, B 2, B 3) and with 
that of ὄψει for ὀφθαλμοῖς especially attested for him (frag. B 7). It 
is known that Antiphon wrote on medical subjects (cf. III, p. 654, 
17 ff. [Diels-Kranz]); and his frag. B 2 can be cited as a parallel to 
De Arte, chap. 7 (VI, p. 10, 23-24, Littré). Most striking of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that the unusual contrast of νομοθετήματα and βλαστή- 
ματα in De Arte, chap. 2 (VI, p. 4, 11-12, Littré) has its closest parallel 
in Antiphon’s use of νενομοθέτηται of τὰ κατὰ νόμον (frag. B 44, col, 2, 
30 ff.) and of βλαστός-βλαστάνειν as the characteristic indication of 
φύσις (frag. B15). All of this and more too would not constitute 
evidence that Antiphon wrote the De Arte, which he certainly did not; 
but it shows by comparison how utterly baseless is Dupréel’s assump- 


. tion that Hippias was its author. 


1 Dupréel considers Hippias of Elis to have been “ one of the greatest 
mathematicians of antiquity” (p. 189), this solely on the ground that 
it was he who invented the “ quadratrix” to which Proclus refers (Jn 
EKuclidem, p. 272, 7-10 and p. 356, 10-12 [Friedlein]). In the first 
place, it ought to be obvious that Hippias of Elis could have discussed 
or even discovered this curve without having been either a systematic 
mathematician (cf. Aly, Formprobleme der friihen griechischen Prosa, 
pp. 144-6) or a mathematical philosopher. Moreover, although Bjérnbo 
(R.-H., VIII, 1708-9), Tannery (Mem, Scientifiques, II, pp. 1 ff.), and 
Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, I, pp. 182, 219, 225-6) believed 
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there is that τὸ μέτριον played any role in the thought of Hippias is 
the latter’s trivial suggestion in Protagoras 338 A-B that Protagoras 
and Socrates choose an umpire who φυλάξει τὸ μέτριον μῆκος τῶν 
λόγων ἑκατέρου. Dupréel might just as well have argued that all 
Platonic contexts in which the notion of μέτριον occurs were lifted 
from Antiphon, who used the terms μετριολόγος (frag. B 100) and 
συμμετρίαι (frag. B 106), or from Democritus, who said ἀνθρώποισι 
yap εὐθυμίη γίνεται μετριότητι τέρψιος καὶ βίου συμμετρίῃ (frag. B 191, 
ef. frags. B 233 and Β 285). His proof of the role of δύναμις in 
Hippias’ “ philosophy ” is, if anything, still more fantastic. We are 
told (p. 315) that Sophist 247 D-E (. . . τίθεμαι yap ὅρον ὁρίζειν τὰ 
ὄντα ὡς ἔστιν οὐκ ἄλλο τι πλὴν δύναμις) is “a fragment of Hippias, 
assuredly the most significant of all” and that (p. 367) the definition 
of “faculties” in Republic 477 C is shown by the Greek itself to 
belong to Hippias, presumably once more because of the word 
δύναμις (φήσομεν δυνάμεις εἶναι γένος τι τῶν ὄντων ais δὴ Kal ἡμεῖς 
δυνάμεθα ἃ δυνάμεθα καὶ ἄλλο πᾶν ὅτι περ ἂν δύνηται). The only 
“proof ” offered of this and of all the general assertions that Hip- 
pias had “a philosophy of action or the capacity to act, applied to 
the production of a synthesis of Being and action and to the de- 
termination of one by the other ” is the following (p. 276). Because 
in Cratylus 425 C Socrates says viv δὲ τὸ λεγόμενον κατὰ δύναμιν 
δεήσει ἡμᾶς περὶ αὐτῶν πραγματεύεσθαι, which seems to refer to the 
same proverb as that to which he refers in Hippias Major 301 C with 
the words οὐκ οἷα βούλεταί τις. . . ἀλλ᾽ οἷα δύναται, Dupréel takes 
the two passages to be “ parallel” to De Arte, chap. 9 (VI, p. 16, 
12-13 [Littré]), ἐξεύρηνταί ye μὴν od τοῖσι βουληθεῖσιν ἀλλὰ τούτων 
τοῖσι δυνηθεῖσιν, and concludes from this that “ chaque fois que ]’on 
rencontre les idées de pouvoir, de capacité, les mots δύναμις, δύνασθαι, 
αἴθ, on est fondé de pressentir quelque réminiscence de notre 
penseur ” (i.e. Hippias).1* Need one really point out that, whoever 


that the Hippias to whom Proclus refers in these two passages was 
the sophist of Elis, the identification remains more than doubtful. 
The fact that Proclus mentions Hippias of Elis in his Summary (Jn 
Euclidem, p. 65, 14 [Friedlein]) as having spoken of the fame that 
the brother of Stesichorus gained in geometry makes it the more 
strange that he does not mention any geometrical accomplishment of 
the sophist himself in that section; nor does Aristotle ever mention 
the quadratrix of Hippias, although he discusses the attempts of Anti- 
phon, Bryson, and Hippocrates of Chios to square the circle. Moreover, 
Proclus names the Hippias of the quadratrix between Nicomedes and 
Perseus (op. cit., p. 356, 10-12), both of whom lived in the 2nd century 
B. C. (cf. R.-H., XVII, 500 and XTX, 1021); and it is highly unlikely 
that he would thus have placed the sophist of the 5th century B. C. 
Hippias was a common name, and recently discovered inscriptions show 
that it was even commoner in Athens in the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
B.C. than had hitherto been supposed; Wilamowitz was fully justified 
(Platon, I?, p. 136, n. 1) in declaring it mere arbitrariness to assign 
to the sophist the mathematical achievement in question on the basis of 
the name alone. 

12 This fantastic “canon” requires Dupréel to transgress his more 
general principle and to assert (p. 252) that Protagoras 350 D-351 A, 
though spoken by Protagoras, must really have been the doctrine of 
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the author of the De Arte was, this last passage is no evidence at 
all either of his having had a philosophy of “dynamism,” such as 
Dupréel ascribes to Hippias, or of any intended reference to a 
particular author or philosophy in the passages of the Cratylus and 
the Hippias Major? In Cratylus 425 Ο τὸ λεγόμενον shows that 
Plato is adapting ta his use a popular proverb; and the same thing 
is indicated in Hippias Major 301 C by the words, φασὶν ἄνθρωποι 
ἑκάστοτε παροιμιαζόμενοι, Which follow τις and which Dupréel con- 
veniently omits from his quotation.1* 

These examples of Dupréel’s reasoning are not unfairly chosen; 
they are in fact rather above the average of his arguments in eogency, 
as can be seen by comparing them with the following. When 
Socrates introduces an apophthegm with the phrase, φησὶν 6 Λάκων 
(Phaedrus 260 E),1* this indicates that his source is the sophist of 
Elis “ whose close connections with the Lacedaemonians are known ” 
(p. 257). The appellation gévos ᾿λεάτης itself suggests that this 
figure in the Sophist and Politicus is a mouthpiece for the doctrines 
of Hippias, who is called ἕένος λεῖος in Phaedrus 267B and 
Hippias Major 287 C; does not Socrates refer to the Eleatic Stranger 
as a superior spirit and Theodorus call him μετριώτερος (p. 307)? 
Whenever the authentic dialogues mention cum grano salis a man of 


the historical Hippias (cf. note 8 supra). One might ask why there 
is nothing of this “dynamism,” which is supposed to be the foundation 
of Hippias’ philosophy, in the Dissoi Logoi, since that writing according 
to Dupréel (p. 191) is entirely constructed upon the unified doctrine 
of Hippias. His reasons for assigning all the content of the Dissoi 
Logoi to Hippias are no better, however, than those that he gives for 
the authorship of the De Arte. For a sober and well-founded account 
of the relation of the Dissoi Logoi to the different sophists and to 
Socrates cf. W. Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos’, pp. 437-47. 

18The proverb occurs in Menander, frag. 50 (K) as ζῶμεν yap οὐχ 
ws θέλομεν ἀλλ’ ws δυνάμεθα, and Suidas (s.v, ζῶμεν) quotes this as 
“used by Plato in the Hippias,”’ cf. also Caecilius Statius, frag. 11 
(Ribbeck) and Terence, Andria 805. The common sentiment that one 
should not attempt the impossible or even wish for it (cf. Chilon in 
D.L., I, 70 and Stobaeus, Hel. III, 172; Quintilian, IV, 5, 17) occurs 
in Plato’s Laws 742 ἘΠ; cf. Democritus, frag. B 3 (II, pp. 132, 17-133, 
4 [Diels-Kranz]) and Gorgias, frag. B 11 a (II, p. 300, 23 [Diels- 
Kranz]). With this might be compared the injunction in the De Arte 
against the physician’s undertaking to treat incurables (chaps, 3 [VI, 
pp. 4, 18-6, 1, Littré] and 8 [VI, p. 12, 14ff.]); ef. Art., chap. 58 (IV, 
p. 252, 8-17 [Littré]), Prog., chap. 1 (II, pp. 110, 8-112, 11 [Littré]), 
Plato’s Republic 360 E-361 A. For the somewhat different notion at 
the end of De Arte, chap. 9, that βούλησις is not enough but δύναμις is 
also required for accomplishment οἷ. Gorgias, frag. B 8 and Plato’s 
Gorgias 509 Ὁ ff. and with what follows in the De Arte (δύνανται δὲ 
οἷσι τά τε τῆς παιδείης μὴ ἐκποδὼν τά τε τῆς φύσιος μὴ ταλαίπωρα) cf, 
Hippocrates, Lex, chap. 2 (IV, p. 638, 14 Η, [Littré]): φύσιος γὰρ 
ἀντιπρησσούσης κενεὰ πάντα" φύσιος δὲ és τὸ ἄριστον ὁδηγεούσης διδασκαλίη 
τέχνης γίνεται (with Lew, chap. 3 on education cf. Antiphon, frag. Β 60). 

14 For this “ Laconian saying ” see Plutarch, Apophthegmata Laconica 
233 B. On Laconian apophthegms in general ef. Aristotle, Rhetoric 1394 
B 33 ff.; Plato’s Protagoras 342 D-E; Plutarch, Moralia 510 F ff. For 
the phrase φησὶν ὁ Λάκων οἵ, Aristotle, Rhetoric 1419 A 31 ff.; Plutarch, 
Moralia 439 F; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. I, 46, 111 and V, 14, 40. 
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superior ability, one may safely see a reference to Hippias (pp. 
261-2); and when in Hippias Minor 368 C Socrates says that Hip- 
pias wore a Persian girdle that he had woven himself this “ makes 
it probable that the sophist had himself compared the royal art 
with that of a weaver as the Stranger does in the Politicus” (p. 
234) and also justifies the ascription to Hippias of any passage in 
which the art of weaving is mentioned (e.g. p. 362 on Republic 
401 A). 

Upon reasoning such as this—and no page of the whole book 
rises above this level—depends Dupréel’s discovery of the great new 
truth that Aristotle’s reflections upon philosophy are a synthesis of 
the theses of Prodicus and Hippias (p. 140), that Prodicus was the 
author of the moral theories that constitute the doctrine called 
Socratic (pp. 148-9), that Socrates’ remarks on measurement at the 
end of the Protagoras were taken from Hippias (p. 251), that in 
fact it is simply the doctrines of Hippias that are reproduced in 
the latter part of the Phaedrus from 259 onwards (pp. 256-65), in 
the opinions expressed by the Stranger in the Sophist (pp. 306-23) 
and the Politicus (pp. 230-42), by Parmenides in the Parmenides 
(pp. 323-33), and by Socrates in the Cratylus (pp. 265-79) ,1> in the 
Theaetetus (pp. 281-306),?° in the Philebus (pp. 333-49), in large 
portions of the Republic, which was constructed by combining the 
rival systems of Hippias and his “ idealist ” opponents (pp. 352-85), 
in the first part of Diotima’s speech in the Symposium (pp. 385- 


15 Hermogenes and Cratylus both represent the doctrines of Prota- 
goras, whose notions are thus divided between them and presented with 
a purposeful incoherence (p. 265; n.b. that in La Légende, p. 240, 
Cratylus was the representative of the “mathematical idealism” that 
Aristotle combats in the Metaphysics). Since Dupréel’s Hippias held 
what is popularly called the Aristotelian doctrine and violently opposed 
what has come to be known as Plato’s theory of ideas, Dupréel has to 
maintain (pp. 278-9) that Socrates at the end of the Cratylus refers 
not to any such theory of ideas but to “a simple substantialist realism.” 
This he does by quoting 440 B 4-6; but he does not mention the words 
with which Socrates introduces this passage (439 C ff.): πότερον 
φῶμέν τι εἶναι αὐτὸ καλὸν καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἕν ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων οὕτω ἣ μή; 

. αὐτὸ τοίνυν ἐκεῖνο σκεψώμεθα, μὴ εἰ πρόσωπόν τί ἐστιν καλὸν ἤ τι τῶν 
τοιούτων, καὶ δοκεῖ ταῦτα πάντα ῥεῖν" ἀλλ᾽ αὐτό, φῶμεν, τὸ καλὸν οὐ τοιοῦτον 
ἀεί ἐστιν οἷόν ἐστιν; and later (439 E): εἰ δὲ ἀεὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχει καὶ τὸ αὐτό 
ἐστι, πῶς ἂν τοῦτό γε μεταβάλλοι ἣ κινοῖτο, μηδὲν ἐξιστάμενον τῆς αὑτοῦ 
ἰδέας ; So Socrates explicitly says that he is not talking about “ des étres 
concrets du sens commun, étendus et temporal,” as Dupréel asserts; and 
the ἕν ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων in 440 B 6, as αὐτὸ. .. ἕν ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων 
in 439 C 8 f. proves, refers to the ideas as do the similar phrases in 
Phaedo 78 D (αὐτὸ ἕκαστον ὃ ἔστιν, τὸ ὄν), Republic 493 E (αὐτό τι 
ἕκαστον), Republic 596 A (εἶδος γάρ πού τι ἕν ἕκαστον εἰώθαμεν τίθεσθαι). 

16 Since the “digression” of the Theaetetus, however, does not fit 
Dupréel’s notion of Hippias, it must have been taken from Prodicus 
(pp. 287-9). It is amusing to observe that the philosophic soul, which 
is here supposed to represent the ideal of Prodicus in opposition to that 
of Hippias, is nevertheless spoken of as γεωμετροῦσα. . . ἀστρονομοῦσα 
καὶ πᾶσαν πάντῃ φύσιν ἐρευνωμένη τῶν ὄντων ἑκάστου ὅλου (173 E-174 A), 
activities the mere reference to which elsewhere is enough to cause 
Dupréel to ascribe the whole context to Hippias. 
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93),17 and in the conception of ὀρθὴ δόξα, the mathematical section 
of the Meno, and even the doctrine of reminiscence.1® The specific 
conclusions hardly matter, however, for by using Dupréel’s “ method ” 
one could easily reach any number of conclusions inconsistent with 
his but equally startling and equally invalid. Even as it would be 
impossible in less space than a book at least as long as his to describe 
the paralogisms, the misinterpretations, and the suppression or 
ignorance of evidence on which each step in his construction is built, 
so it would have been unnecessary to take the space for as many 
examples of them as have here been given, were it not that several 
reviewers through irresponsibility or their own desire to reconstruct 
philosophical systems for the sophistical heroes of Dupréel, have 
declared that the book “has important consequences for the history 
of philosophy, especially for the solution of Platonic problems ” 19 
or that it is “ un allarme dato agli storici della filosofia e un invito.” 29 
An alarm it surely is, and it should be a warning of the depths to 
which the study of all ancient history may swiftly fall if such an 
irresponsible misuse of texts and such an uncritical attitude towards 
the rules of evidence, instead of being censured for what they are, 
are given by reviewers the honorific title of “la via intuitiva- 
filosofiea.” 51 
CHERNISS. 
Tue INSTITUTE FoR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON. 


17 Socrates says (Symposium 198D), ᾧμην δεῖν τἀληθῆ λέγειν epi 
ἑκάστου τοῦ ἔγκωμιαζομένου, which according to Dupréel (p. 386) is “ the 
Hippian manner of opposing truth to the adulterated charms of pure 
rhetoric”; but he is apparently unaware that Gorgias himself at the 
beginning of his Encomium on Helen said: ἐγὼ δὲ βούλομαι. . . δείξας 
τἀληθὲς παῦσαι τῆς ἀμαθίας (II, p. 288, 11 ff. [Diels-Kranz]). Later 
(p. 392) Dupréel adduces as “ proof” that Hippias was the source of 
the first part of Diotima’s speech the phrase καλὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα in 211 Ὁ, 
for “this typical and rare expression” is used by Hippias in Hippias 
Major 286 A-B in giving the contents of his set speech about Neoptole- 
mus and Nestor; but this expression, far from being “typical and 
rare” occurs among countless other places in Laches 180C, Gorgias 
474D-E, Republic 394E (in a sentiment that could not have been 
shared by Hippias), 444 E, 560B (in a book which Dupréel says [p. 
378] contains nothing significant for his subject! ). 

18 Pp, 304-5 and p. 386 (“nous savons de reste que le Ménon est ἃ 
base de philosophie hippienne”). Dupréel does not observe, of course, 
that reminiscence is of knowledge gained while the soul is outside of 
the body (Meno 86 A), i.e. direct knowledge of the ideas. In note 1 on 
p. 304 he does not hesitate to ascribe to Hippias even the mathematical 
achievement ascribed to Theaetetus in Theaetetus 147 D-148B and to 
suggest that Hippias was the real author of all the mathematical work 
usually ascribed to Theaetetus. 

19 Cf, Sophia, XVIII (1950), p. 414. 

20M. Untersteiner, Rivista Critica di Storia della Filosofia, V (1950), 
pp. 138-42. Untersteiner has himself sought to ascribe to Hippias 
Thucydides, III, 84, the prooemium of Theophrastus’ Characters, and 
the Anonymus Iamblichi. 

* Untersteiner, op. cit., p. 138. I must mention here by way of 
contrast the sound review of Dupréel’s book by I. Lana, Riv. di Filoloyia, 
N. 8S. XXVIII (1950), pp. 354-62. 


| 
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Euripides, Helena. Edited with Commentary and General Remarks 
by A. Y. Campsety. Liverpool, University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xvii +172. 12s. 6d. 


This new edition of the Helen is almost entirely devoted to estab- 
lishing a correct and intelligible text. In a brief preface Professor 
Campbell states that the work is the fruit of many years of reading 
the play and attempting, at various times, to find solutions for the 
many difficulties in the textus receptus. In his view, esthetic appre- 
ciation of the literary and dramatic qualities of a play must wait 
upon “the substitution of an acceptable for an unacceptable text.” 
For this reason, he has placed his exegesis of the significance and 
merits of the play at the end of the volume, in a little essay entitled 
“Remarks on the Play” (pp. 157-69). He stresses the excellence 
of the character-drawing in the case of Helen, who is here presented 
as “the perfect wife”; he agrees with Wecklein and Mahaffy in 
believing that the more favorable picture of the Spartan Menelaus in 
this play (as compared to the odious character presented in the 
earlier Andromache and later Orestes) reflects the attitude of Euripi- 
des toward the Peloponnesian War: in 412 B.C. (the date of the 
Helen) not Sparta, but the Persians, the “ barbarians” in general, 
were the real enemy. The drama underscores the folly of war (the 
Trojan War was fought over a phantom) and highlights Greek 
courage and resourcefulness; and it reflects “ anti-barbarian nation- 
alism.” In passing, Campbell devotes several pages to a discussion 
of the Bacchae, which merits fuller treatment elsewhere. 

But it is as a specimen of textual criticism that this edition must 
be judged. The preface to the Notes states that “the chief purpose 
of these notes is to offer solutions of all difficulties not already settled 
by previous editors or critics”; and elsewhere the editor remarks, 
“T have done all I could to make the text of this play a substantially 
perfect restoration.” (Italics mine.) Accordingly, the notes are 
entirely concerned with textual matters; literary and dramatic points 
are mentioned only to support or refute various textual readings. 
The remainder of this review, therefore, must be devoted to Camp- 
bell’s handling of the text. 

The extent of Campbell’s revision of the Greek text of the play 
may be gathered from the following figures: taking the Oxford Text 
of Gilbert Murray as a current and standard textus receptus (at 
least, for British and American readers), we find at least 270 differ- 
ent readings in this new edition. Of these variants, between 140 
and 150 are new readings or emendations proposed by Campbell 
himself. For purposes of comparison, it is worth noting that 
Murray, apparently a conservative editor, introduces only 22 new 
readings into his text of the same play; Nauck’s edition of 1885 
prints 28 emendations in his text, although possibly twice as many 
changes are suggested in his critical apparatus. At any rate, Camp- 
bell is not the man to hide his conjectures behind a polite velim, 
malim, or expectes, or any of the other shields that editors use to 
protect themselves from the slings and arrows of outrageous critics. 
Readers of this review will not expect a detailed discussion of 
these many textual changes; and the reviewer will cheerfully admit 
that he is hardly qualified, either by training or by temperament, to 
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pass a definitive judgment on most of them. But a few passages 
may be cited and a few details given, in order to illustrate Camp- 
bell’s approach and methods in editing the play. 

The purpose, we are told, of the many and often violent changes 
in the text is to make “ perfect sense,” good grammar, and better 
meter. These are laudable aims, which every editor must share and 
every reader applaud; but there are limits to the process of making 
perfect sense in poetry, as Bentley’s unlucky “emendations” of 
Milton remind us. At times, Campbell seems determined to improve 
on Euripides. For example, at line 873 the priestess Theonoe says 
to Helen (in our received text) : 


‘Ere ~ ” 4 
€vn, Tl τἀμὰ πῶς ἐχει---θεσπίσματα 

ἥκει πόσις σοι Μενέλεως ὅδ᾽ ἐμφανής. . .. 


(“ What of my prophecies now, Helen? How do they stand? For 
your husband Menelaus has come, ete.) It is objected that this 
speech makes Theonoe appear to boast somewhat idly of the truth of 
her prophecies, to the detriment of an otherwise serious and dignified 
character. To remove this blemish, Campbell therefore rewrites: 


| ὃ e ΕΣ θ la 
ένη, Totaive’ ws ἔχῃς θεσπίσματα κτλ. 


(“ Helen, that you may now have a fresh prophecy, ete.”’”). This is 
equally good sense and Greek grammar, but is it really necessary? 
Why should not Theonoe stress, in passing, the truth of her previous 
statement to Helen (reported in lines 530-4) that Menelaus is still 
alive and will come to her? Has Campbell “ emended ” this line, 
or has he not rather rewritten it to conform with his ideas of what 
is appropriate characterization in the drama? 
Here is another example: the vulgate text of lines 260-6 reads 
as follows: 
260 τέρας yap 6 Bios καὶ τὰ πράγματ᾽ ἐστί μου, 
τὰ μὲν δι’ Ἥραν, τὰ δὲ τὸ κάλλος αἴτιον. 
εἴθ᾽ ἐξαλειφθεῖσ᾽ ὡς ἄγαλμ᾽ αὖθις πάλιν 
αἴσχιον εἶδος ἔλαβον ἀντὶ τοῦ καλοῦ ἦ 
καὶ τὰς τύχας μὲν τὰς κακὰς ἃς νῦν ἔχω 
205 Ἕλληνες ἐπελάθοντο, τὰς δὲ μὴ κακοὺς 
ἔσῳζον ὥσπερ τὰς κακὰς σῴζουσί μου. 


This seems to mean (roughly): “ Portentous is my life, and my 
fortune, partly because of Hera, but in part my beauty is to blame. 
Would that I were erased, like a picture, and had received an uglier 
form in place of my fair one! And would that the Greeks had 
forgotten these misfortunes that I now suffer, and kept in mind my 
honorable career, as now they remember my shameful one.” This 
is, to be sure, slightly awkward and repetitious, but it seems to 
involve no insuperable difficulties, if by her ill fortune (τύχας) 
Helen means her unsavory reputation among the Greeks. But to 
Campbell, the whole passage seems fatuous and ludicrous, even 
utter nonsense; he rewrites as follows (adding a new line after 262) : 


1 ἀντὶ τοῦ καλοῦ λαβεῖν, MSS. 
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260 τέρας δ᾽ ὁ βίοτος καὶ τὰ πράγματ᾽ ἐστί μοῦ, 
τὰ μὲν δι’ Ἥραν, τὰ δὲ τὸ κάλλος αἴτιον 
2608 αἴσχιον εἶδος μ᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ καλοῦ λαβεῖν. 
202 εἴθ᾽ ἐξαλειφθεῖσ᾽ ὡς ἄγαλμ᾽ αὖθις πάλιν 
262a κάλλιον εἶδος ἔλαβον ἀντὶ τοῦ κακοῦ 
καὶ τοὺς τύπους μὲν τοὺς κακοὺς οὺς νῦν ἔχω 
205 Ἕλληνες ἐπελάθοντο, τοὺς δὲ μὴ κακοὺς 
ἔσῳζον ὥσπερ τοὺς κακοὺς σῴφζουσί μου. 


Now, unless εἶδος is to be understood in the sense of “ reputation ” 
(a meaning for which I can find no parallel), this seems to reverse 
completely the sense of the speech: Helen is now praying for a 
fairer form to replace her present ugly appearance, although there 
is no other suggestion that she has lost her well-known beauty; 
Menelaus and the messenger have, at any rate, no difficulty in 
recognizing her. And even if we admit that Helen is referring to 
“surface blemishes ” on her reputation (as Campbell’s note seems 
to suggest), this new text still seems to me to involve too many 
alterations to be convincing. If the vulgate text were completely 
unintelligible, one might accept Campbell’s readings, exempli gratia, 
as a suggestion of what Euripides might have written. But the 
editor has no such reservations in his mind; this is purportedly a 
“perfect restoration” of the original text. That this passage may 
be an improvement on the text as preserved in our manuscripts or 
printed by other editors, I am willing to concede; but I cannot 
bring myself to believe that it is what Euripides originally wrote. 

One more example will suffice: at line 437, Menelaus knocks at 
the gate of the palace, only to be rudely ordered away with threats 
of immediate death by the Old Woman who guards the doors. To 
this Menelaus replies (441-2, Murray’s text) : 


ὦ γραῖα, ταῦτα, ταῦτ᾽. ἐπεὶ (ἔπη, MSS) καλῶς λέγεις. 
Μ ’ὔ , 9 Γ; 4 
ἔξεστι, πείσομαι γάρ" ἀλλ᾽ aves λόγον. 


This is a somewhat lame and halting answer; we may suppose that 
Menelaus is taken aback by the violence of the Old Woman’s speech. 
But in Campbell’s opinion, “The MS. reading is unlike Falstaff; it 
is so imbecile that it is a cause of inanity in editors and even in 
critics.” He therefore writes (noting that the previous speech of 
the Old Woman is “ within ”’) : 


ὦ γραῖα, χαῦνα ταῦτ᾽" ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἁπλῶς λέγειν 
ΕΣ ΕῚ Ε] > » 
ἔξεστ᾽, ἐπείγομαι γάρ" ἀλλ᾽ ἄνες μοχλόν. 


On the basis of this improvement, Campbell characterizes Menelaus 
(in his “ Remarks on the Play”) as “a man battered, embittered, 
bold, blunt, Byronic; decisive and caustic. We feel his character 
from the first and he never loses it” (p. 158). This is surprising, 
as his next speech (line 445) says, in effect, “Oh! please don’t hit 
me!” And in the rest of his dialogue with the Old Woman he is 
generally conciliatory. 

Separate treatment should be given to Campbell’s handling of the 
lyrics. It should be noted that he is a firm believer in exact, regular 
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correspondence between strophe and antistrophe; as he remarks (p. 
xiii), “ Until some one has the patience (and time) to go through 
all the lyrics of tragedy from this—i.e., the genuinely critical— 
point of view, it must remain idle to dogmatize about antistrophic 
licenses.” To be sure; but until that time comes, one might as well 
pay some attention to the manuscript tradition; to amend passages 
that make passable sense and correct Greek solely to secure exact 
metrical correspondence involves just as much of an assumption as 
the belief in antistrophic licenses. Hence, when Campbell remarks, 
after completely rewriting lines 1319-36, “ Observe that where my 
changes alter the metre, they make it correspond exactly to the 
strophe. I hope this feat will not be thought to have been beyond the 
powers of Euripides ”: we might ask whether Euripides necessarily 
attempted to secure such exact responsion. Perhaps other reasons— 
musical or choreographic—made a certain amount of license prefer- 
able. At any rate, there is good ancient evidence from the fifth 
century that Euripides was noted—even notorious—for metrical and 
musical licenses. 

For the rest, it must suffice to note the following drastic changes 
in the lyric passages: lines 229-51, which other editors treat as an 
epode, have been rewritten to form a third strophe and antistrophe. 
In the first stasimon (1107-64), Campbell has reversed the order of 
strophe and antistrophe B, in order to secure a smoother connection 
of ideas or themes. And the second stasimon (1301-68) has been 
almost completely rewritten, in order to secure “a lucid, coherent, 
and consecutive story.” It is true that in this new text, the myth 
of Demeter’s search for Kore is clearer and easier to follow than in 
any other edition. But again a question arises: is this the essence of 
the lyric style in handling myths, namely to tell a lucid, coherent, 
and consecutive story ? 

This review is not meant to imply that all of Campbell’s changes 
are gratuitous and unconvincing. In many cases, some correction 
of the manuscript reading is necessary, and Campbell’s emendations 
make good sense. In several cases, this reviewer feels that his 
readings are improvements over all previous editions (6. g., at lines 
399, 497, 525, 577). There is no doubt that future editors of 
Euripides will have to reckon seriously with this edition. But one 
may be permitted to question whether such a radically new, com- 
pletely reconstituted text of the Helena was really needed at the 
present moment. Campbell is convinced that a study of the literary 
and dramatic qualities of a tragedy is useless if the words of the text 
are wrong. This, of course, is obviously true; but the work of many 
generations of acute textual criticism has produced, it would seem, a 
reasonably intelligible text of Euripides. After all, how different 
is the play in this new version? Despite the many drastic changes, 
this reviewer feels that it is the same Helen that he knew before: one 
of Euripides’ best plays of romantic adventure, with a charming 
picture of the keen-witted Greek Helen. A few minor changes may 
be noted in the details of characterization, some of the repartee in 
stichomythy is more pointed, and the lyrics are metrically more 
regular; but that is all. Scholars should always be grateful for 
improvements in their basic texts; progress is essential in classical 
studies, as well as in the sciences; but improvements in the texts of 
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standard authors form only one of the many fields in which progress 
is needed, and it might be argued that it is today one of the least 
important of those fields. Campbell was previously known to this 
reviewer only as the author of an excellent, keenly critical and 
. stimulating study of Horace; his valuable time and critical acumen 
might have been better employed in writing other similar books. 

But, quite apart from the value of such a work as a “scholarly 
contribution,” Campbell urges strongly the educational value of 
such studies. The point of view from which he apparently would 
have us approach our literary studies may be summed up in his 
own words (Preface, p. xi): “If the ancient literature and par- 
ticularly its poetry still retains an educational value, such (i.e. 
textual) problems serve to elicit that value in its most concentrated 
form. . . . The peculiar excellence of the classical poetry lies in its 
monumental quality; it has endured not merely because it is good in 
content, but because it was so stringently conditioned. He who has 
the patience to wrestle with a textual corruption feels the stringency 
of those conditions and therefore appreciates that monumental 
quality as no one else ever can. . . . The issues opened by a big fat 
erux are the best means possible of making a keen student appreciate 
the value, and so understand the necessity, of all the various technical 
branches of classical study.” This seems to suggest that the chief 
value of classical studies and teaching lies in an appreciation of the 
peculiar formal qualities and techniques which shaped the literary 
works, quite apart from what these works may have to say. Such 
studies have their place, especially in graduate seminars; the gifted, 
imaginative student who after long struggles succeeds in reaching 
some solution for a hopelessly corrupt line of (say) Aeschylus may 
properly feel that he is closer to an understanding of the creative 
process of the poet. Nonetheless, this reviewer remembers sitting 
through a course in graduate school in which the great religious 
dramas of Aeschylus were presented solely as a series of “ good fat 
cruces.” He can testify that, as a preparation for understanding 
the meaning of Greek tragedy and for passing on some conception 
of its values to students later committed to his charge, such a method 
of instruction leaves a great deal to be desired. 


CHARLES T. MurpHy. 
OBERLIN ‘COLLEGE. 


T. Rosert Brovucuton, with the collaboration of Marcia L. 
PatTEeRSON. The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, Volume I, 
509 B.C.-100 B.C. New York, American Philological Associa- 
tion (to be ordered through the Association’s agents: Lancaster 
Press and B. H. Blackwell), 1951. Pp. xix + 578. (Philological 
Monographs, No. XV, vol. I.) 


Students of the Roman Empire have long enjoyed the help of the 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani both in its original and now partly 
in its second edition. No such tool, no Prosopographia Liberae Ret 
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Publicae, has aided the researches of students of the earlier period. 
The need for such a work is patent: it was felt in the late Republic 
itself by Atticus who based his Liber Annalis upon his researches 
about the noble families and the holders of the chief magistracies 
(Nepos, Att., 18; ef. Cie., Ad Att., XIII, 4-6). Professor Broughton 
has now gone a long way towards filling this gap for his contem- 
poraries. A full-scale Republican Prosopographia would probably 
present an enterprize too arduous for a single writer and too ambi- 
tious for publication in these days, but we have here a most valuable 
substitute, a list of magistrates and officials which would indeed 
necessarily form the essential basis and the most important part of 
a complete Prosopography. 

Within the covers of one work it will now be possible to survey the 
administrative personnel of the Republic. How great an advantage 
this is can best be measured by recalling the disiecta membra of the 
modern literature, often difficult of access and widely scattered. For 
consuls, dictators, and censors, it is true, we now have Degrassi’s 
monumental Inscriptiones Italiae, XIII, but for the praetorian Fasti 
there are Wehrmann, Ho6lzl, Maxis, Stella Maranca; for aediles 
Seidel; for quaestors Sobeck; for ambassadors Krug; for tribunes 
Niccolini; for priests Bardt and Klose; for promagistrates we have 
to turn to works on provincial Fasti, as those by Wilsdorf, Pallu 
de Lessert, Waddington, Chapot, and now more recently to Magie 
and W. Jashemski; other material has to be sought in the prosopo- 
graphical articles of Miinzer and others in Pauly-Wissowa, in 
Drumann-Groebe or Orelli’s Onomasticon. Not many private libraries 
will have such an array of these and other such necessary works on 
their shelves. But now comes the first of the two indispensable 
volumes of Broughton M.R.R. (as no doubt the work will be 
dubbed) with a wealth of compact reference and information. 

Volume I includes magistrates and officials from 509 to 100 B.C. 
(the section on 218-201 B.C. was prepared by Dr. Marcia Patter- 
son); the second volume will continue the annual lists to 31 B.C., 
where P.J.R. commences; it will also include magistrates whose 
dates are quite uncertain, together with the Monetales, and will 
provide an Index containing a summary reference-list of careers. 
The method employed is to list the officials year by year (the tradi- 
tional Varronian chronology being adopted). Each entry is followed 
by references to the ancient evidence for the name, office, and date, 
and then by a summary, with references to the sources, of the 
individual’s activities in office; discrepancies and difficulties are 
discussed in notes placed at the end of each year. The officials are 
listed in the following order: consuls, dictators, masters of horse, 
censors, praetors, aediles, iudex quaestionis, tribunes of the plebs, 
quaestors, promagistrates, military tribunes, legates (i.e. ambassa- 
dors sent by the Senate to deal with foreign powers, envoys sent 
by the Senate to officials or vice versa, and lieutenants serving with 
definite military functions), prefects, commissioners (appointed or 
elected to assign land, dedicate temples, ete.) and finally priests and 
Vestal Virgins. The inclusion of priests of the various colleges, 
who were neither magistrates nor appointed annually, is nevertheless 
both wise and welcome: priesthoods were coveted by the Roman 
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nobility for the political influence which they afforded no less than 
for the social prestige. The separate listing of the Moneyers, 
promised in Vol. II, may be more open to doubt; it is true that their 
dating in the period before the last decade or two covered by the 
present volume is very controversial, but in the later Republic much 
greater accuracy can be obtained, and there it might have been 
helpful to have them lined up with the other officials (after all 
in this volume praetorships of uncertain date are often listed under 
specific years, with some such observation as “the latest possible 
date under the Lex Villia’”’) ; one advantage, however, is that before 
Vol. II is published Broughton possibly might have the opportunity 
of assessing the dating suggested in a forthcoming work by the late 
E. A. Sydenham which represents a considerable advance over 
Grueber and §. L. Cesano. 

It will thus be apparent that a most valuable tool has been placed 
in students’ hands: a source book of the factual information con- 
tained in the ancient sources. With this purpose in mind Broughton 
has restricted discussion mainly to questions relating to individual 
names, offices, and dates, and to the material necessary to explain 
the lists which we have; he has therefore excluded the problems of 
early chronology and of the reliability of the early Fasti and has 
concentrated primarily upon making available the lists themselves. 
His own position is, however, fairly conservative: unpersuaded by 
the recent work of scholars like Hanell, he is inclined to accept 
almost the entire list of eponymous magistrates, and the authority 
of Livy is set above that of Diodorus and the Capitoline Fasti: “ it 
is probable that Livy preserves the best record of the magistrates 
of the Roman Republic” (p. xii). 

In general therefore discussion is brief, while occasionally com- 
pression has led to slight inelegance if not obscurity of expression. 
In a work that covers so wide a field there is naturally much room 
for disagreement on minor points, but the present reviewer has few 
bones to pick; rather he has found encouragement in the fact that 
so often Broughton’s judgment gives independent support to points 
of detail which he has accepted in a recent work. A few random and 
disjointed observations may be added. On some points a little more 
discussion would have been welcome: e.g. in the case of doubtful 
identifications, such as the legate Q. Minucius of 174 B.C. (p. 405), 
since the consul of 197 and the praetor of 165 or 164 do not exhaust 
the possibilities. Also, in cases of doubt, where the author does not 
seem to have a very decided preference, the doubt might well be 
expressed in the heading either by the use of question-marks or by 
expanding the heading (as here: “Pr. 165 or 164 or Cos. 197” 
instead of merely “ Pr. 165 or 164”). Further, more question-marks 
might help in places where the date of a man’s office remains 
uncertain, e.g. before M. Livius Drusus on p. 560, while on p. 234 
the question-mark should go with the heading Consul Suffectus, 
not with Aemilius Lepidus, since if he was not the suffect there 
is no reason to suppose that there was one in 221 B.C. Again, 
when it is known that a man’s office fell in one of two years, 
might not his name (though not any discussion) have been inserted 
with queries twice (e.g. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus as tribune in 
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187 as well as 184, or Glaucia in 104 as well as 101) ; the information 
is given in the notes, but such duplication might make for clarity. 
A few more references to modern literature might be added, 8. δ. 
to A. Aymard, Rev. Et. Anc., 1944 on p. 319, to Balsdon, P. B.S. B., 
1938, on p. 519 as an antidote to Carcopino, or to Schulten’s Fontes 
Hispaniae Antiquae; also why should Malcovati’s O. R. Εἰ. appear as 
F.O.R.? If, as is presumably true, C. Maenius, consul in 338, was 
the censor of 318, a cross-reference should appear on p. 155. Cato 
is listed as augur on the strength of Cic., Sen., 64 (p. 457) but the 
reading is not discussed, while the passages cited on p. 460 provide 
evidence for his death not his augurate. The acceptance (p. 578, 
n. 5) of Sydenham’s date for the Caepio-Piso denarii (ca. 94 B.C.) 
does not involve postulating yet another Caepio: Sydenham’s point 
is that the use of cognomina, instead of praenomina or nomina, 
suggests that Caepio and Piso were not the moneyers but were 
commemorated on the coins, and thus the date of the coins provides 
no evidence (except a terminus ante quem) for that of Caepio’s 
quaestorship. On p. 573, n. 2 it might be made clearer that 104 is 
also a possible date for the lex Servilia Glauciae. The following mis- 
prints may be noted: Hordeonius (p. 37), Hannibal for Hasdrubal 
and Masinissa for Massiva (p. 291), Appennine (p. 296), L. for M. 
Aemilius Paullus (p. 347, s.v. Aediles), 172 for 173 (p. 419, s. v. 
Sulpicius Galus), 209 for 203 (p. 469, n. 6). 

To return from trifles to that meed of praise and gratitude which 
is Professor Broughton’s due. The lists and the headings are set out 
with great clarity which makes the use of this book easy. It is an 
indispensable work of reference, of which the compilation must have 
involved an immense amount of assiduous and careful labour. He 
has placed all those interested in the history of the Roman Republic 
deeply in his debt. They now look forward to the completion of 
the second volume, with the Index which will also facilitate the use 
of the first. Finis opus coronet! 


Howarp H. 
Kina’s CoL.Lece, 


Theocritus. Edited with a translation and commentary by A. S. F. 
Gow. Vol. I: Introduction, Text and Translation. Pp. lxxxiv + 
257. Vol. 11: Commentary, Appendix, Indexes, and Plates. Pp. 
635 + 15 plates. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1950. 


These splendid volumes are the culmination of the most exciting 
period in the history of Theocritus editing, the quadriennium mirabile 
which has given us successively Gallavotti, Pisani (both of 1946), 
Latte 1 (1948), and finally Gow. Finis opus coronat. Theocritus is 
well on his way to becoming the spoiled child of this period of class- 
ical philology. Gow’s books are beautiful, both within and without, 
and at a time like the present the completion of such an enterprise 


1 A year spent in the company of Gow induces the wish that the state- 
ments in C. P., XLVI (1951), p. 134 had been a trifle less enthusiastic. 
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is of the greatest credit both to the editor and to the press which 
produced it. 

The text adopted is rather conservative, but this is no doubt an 
advantage for an edition which will certainly be the standard for a 
century or more to come and may serve as a model to editors other 
than those of Theocritus. 

When one reads an ancient author, if the reading is fortified also 
by curiosity, one encounters innumerable problems; and if one turns 
to the usual sort of commentary, nine times out of nine the questions 
that perplex are not asked, let alone answered. But with the advent 
of Gow the situation in Alexandrian studies, at least, is greatly 
altered: nearly every conceivable issue is raised, and it is through no 
failure of industry or acumen or resourcefulness that all the answers 
are not equally convincing. 

One of the thorniest of the problems, one which a scholar of even 
the intelligence and courage of Archibald Campbell * confesses to be 
“too difficult” for him, is that of interpolation. Gow recognizes eleven 
lines only as certainly to be athetised: 2, 61; 6, 41; 8, 77; 13, 61; 20, 
7-8, 33; 23, 30-1; 24, 86-7. In the poems which he regards as unques- 
tionably Theocritean there is generally external evidence available. 
But even thus abetted he seems to be uneasy and at 8, 77 remarks that 
“in spite of its presence in” the papyrus, the line “ must be a 
marginal citation from 9.7.” Here is a misconception which Jach- 
mann has been combatting now these many years. There seem to be 
few scholars in England, apart from Edouard Frankel,? who have 
acquired a taste for Jachmann. This is not the place to urge the 
deletion of a dozen or so further disfigurements, or to discuss the 
stanza theory (which Gow unceremoniously rejects at II, p. 16, n.1, 
but later appears to invoke on p. 47) ; but a few points may be raised. 
If Valckenaer’s deletion of 3, 20 (together with Haupt’s [Opusc., I, 
p. 180] transposition of 3, 24 to follow 3, 19) be accepted, a perfect 
strophic form is restored. 8, 31-2 (Wordsworth) seem a certain 
interpolation; whether the lines appear in a papyrus or were known 
to Vergil has little or no relevance to the real question. Vergil imi- 
tated 9, but can that be invoked to contest the charge of spuriousness? 
And surely 9, 6 (Meineke) is to be athetised, as are also 15, 142 (ef. 
C.P., XLVI [1951], p. 21); 27, 9, 72-3; and 28, 4 (Haeberlin), to 
name merely a fairly obvious handful. 23, 28-32 and 13, 72-5 (a 
probable Schlussinterpolation) present special problems which must 
be debated elsewhere. 

A few queries of detail: the note on 1, 132-6 is useful, but some- 
what confusing. Does not Daphnis mean that his death is so tragic 
that it signifies in itself a complete reversal of nature? His is a 
spirit meant for immortality (he thinks), so that his personal cala- 
mity upsets the natural order. Anything, therefore, can (and will) 
happen to anyone or anything.*—Is it possible that we have that 


2 Euripides, Helen, p. xvi. 

3 At Agam. 7 (II, p. 9) Frankel embraces the new doctrine and, sur- 
prisingly enough, calls it “the current view.” But this, alas, is probably 
not true either in this country or abroad. (See, for example, Rose, C. R., 
LXIV [1950], p. 106). 

415 it, after all, conceivable that 136 should be deleted? 
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exotic rarity, a short vowel subjunctive, at 2, 3 and 28, 6? 5—May not 
τὸ κάλλος ἐτάκετο (2, 83) mean simply “the beauty of my face grew 
pale ’?—Is there not a lacuna after 5, 24?—At 15, 89 should Praxi- 
noa call her opponent a “ gentleman ” ?—Is “ contemptible ” the right 
word for the isopsephist’s art (II, p. 535)? In the same spirit we 
are told that 23 is a “ disgusting ” poem (C. R., LIX [1945], p. 53) ; 
there are no bouquets for 12 either, where Wilamowitz’ heavy influ- 
ence is heavily felt. 

For some of the testimonia we must still go to Gallavotti or Pisani 
or Ahrens, or even to Latte (as at 3,5). Far more disconcerting is 
the misfortune which has overtaken the apparatus at Ep. 11, 4, 5 
(for 5 write 4 and transfer the reading of KCDIunt. to precede that 
of the Anth., ὦν; insert 5 before ἐπέοικε). 

But the absence of serious complaint may indicate the excellence 
of the work both as a whole and in detail. There is high value 
throughout and great profit to be had on every page of the commen- 
tary; especially important is the treatment of the Bucolie singing 
contests (II, pp. 92-4) and the notes on 7, 118; 10, 14; 11, 51 ff.; 
12, 35 f.; 13, 52; 15, 15f., to single out merely a few. The treatment 
of 16 is a triumph throughout. There is a capital correction by 
Denniston at 3, 27 and a first-rate emendation of Gow’s own at 13, 
15, printed modestly ὁ in the note (II, p. 235). There are fifteen 
plates, everyone of them clear, relevant, and beautiful. 

The bibliography is so thorough, particularly as the editor notes 
from 1900-1940, that few additions of any moment can be made.” 
2, 60-1: Jachmann, “ Binneninterpolationen II, Gétt. Nach., 1936, p. 
190, n. 1.—2, 66-8: Lawler, T. A. P. A., LX XVIII (1947), pp. 88 ff.— 
2, 82: Fairclough, C. P., XXV (1930), pp. 38 f—14, 60: Jachmann, 
Stud. zu Juvenal, p. 212, n. 2.—25: Linforth, Τ. 4. P. A., LXXVIII 
(1947), pp. 77 ff., and see on several places in 25: Svensson, Gebrauch 
d. bestimmeten Artikels in d. nachklassischen gr. Epik (Lund, 1937), 
pp. 71 f.—25, 163: Barber, C. R., XX XIX (1925), p. 30.—27, 42 f.: 
Cook, C.R., XV (1901), p. 326.—Ep. 2: Kaibel, Herm., XV (1880), 
p. 456.—Ep. 14, 2: Rostovtzeff, C. A.H., VIII, p. 630.—Ep. 19: 
Hansen, De Leon. Tar., pp. 15 f.—Ep. 21: Blumenthal, Die Schdtzung 
d. Archilochus im Altertum, Ὁ. 16. Latte’s interesting work (Gétt. 
Nach., 1949, pp. 225-32) appeared too late to be of service.® 

Theocritum quoque edendo Germanos provocamus. A true appraisal 


5 For faint traces in Doric see Bechtel, II, pp. 135, 497, 753-4. 

* Modesty, in fact, is far too much emphasized: I, p. ix: “my own 
innovations in the text are few and trifling.” The first adjective is true, 
the second is not; fortunately far otherwise, as at 30,5. Other changes, 
not always “ trifling,” are to be found at 8, 42, 93; 15, 127 (cf. C.P., 
XLVI, p. 19); 21, 23, 49, 61; 25, 158; 28, 10, 21; 29, 19; 30, 13; frag. 
3,1. Ahrens, of course, leads the list of great correctors; his name, quite 
properly, appears more than one hundred times, even in this conservative 
apparatus. The only others to be cited more than 25 times are Wilamo- 
witz, Brunck, Meineke, and Bergk, in that order (οἷ. C.P., XLVI, p. 
134, n. 5). 

7 And one has always the uneasy feeling that if one searches hard 
enough everything will turn up. 

8 Though Latte is not likely to be right on 15, 119: see Page, Greek 
Literary Papyri, I, 331, n. 
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of Gow’s work can extend only into the centuries of his ultimate 
usefulness. If there is to be any future for Theocritean scholarship, 
his volumes will be of prime importance, to set beside—whose? If 
Ahrens’ commentary had appeared, Gow’s might not have been 
needed so badly. But as it is, one must not list merely illustrious 
names, Reiske, Valckenaer, Meineke, who should have performed 
prodigious feats of Theocritean interpretation. They have not, in 
fact, done so, except as the fancy took them or the pen lay to hand. 
In sober earnest it may be claimed that Gow is the first editor to 
force himself to attack everything systematically. That he is ocea- 
sionally defeated or unsatisfactory is a trifle. He gives one every- 
thing, or nearly everything, that may be desired. His work may 
stand beside Frinkel’s Agamemnon and Pfeiffer’s Callimachus as a 
monument to the intensity and the integrity of scholarship today. 


W. C. HELMBOLD. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 


J. De Lact. Portorium, Etude sur l’organisation douaniére 
chez les Romains, surtout 4 l’époque du Haut-Empire. Bruges, 
1949. Pp. 510. (Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven 
door de faculteit van de wijsbegeerte en letteren, 105° Aflevering.) 


The portorium, as illuminated in this study, was in root a tax ou 
passage. It thus embraced our modern import and export duties, 
octroi, and tolls, and could be levied at inland as well as coastal 
points; not only goods but also corpses were subject to it (Dig., XI, 
7, 37pr.). When it first appears clearly in Republican history (199 
B.C., Livy, XXXII, 7) each collecting station was farmed out 
separately, and this continued to be true in Italy and Sicily through- 
out the Republic; but by the end of the second century B.C. the 
equestrians had gained enough capital to form great tax companies 
which farmed whole provinces. 

In the Early Empire the collection unit was usually a group of 
provinces: the Quadragesima Galliarum (at its height embracing all 
the Gauls, the Germanies, the western Alps, and part of Raetia), the 
Publicum portorii Illyrici (the Danube provinces), the Quattuor 
publica Africae (western North Africa), the Quadragesima portuum 
Asiae (eventually all Asia Minor probably), the Quinquagesima 
Hispaniarum. Other provinces were probably farmed singly, except 
for Egypt and Syria (with Judaea), where the Hellenistic practice 
of farming each station separately continued throughout the Early 
Empire. In the major units the basis of division was on purely 
geographical lines rather than between senatorial and imperial prov- 
inces; and the collecting stations, which De Laet lists in detail, were 


® One of the innumerable matters for which we must be grateful is I, 
pp. xxxiv-lv, where Gow sets out clearly all relevant information about 
the MSS, their interrelation, the editors’ notions about this wretched 
matter, and all kindred woes. 
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located either on the frontier or on main geographical lines, as river 
crossings, mountain passes, etc. De Laet thus disposes once for all 
of Domaszewski’s attempt to trace provincial boundaries on the basis 
of tariff stations. In the Later Empire these large units disappear, 
and collecting stations were again farmed on an individual basis. 

The tax was levied in the main on an ad valorem basis. but De Laet 
argues that no less than three types of rates can be detected in the 
Karly Empire. On the frontiers the portorium was highest; at the 
boundaries of the major internal units it ran from 2% to 5%; and 
within major units it was collected in lesser amount, sometimes at a 
specific rate, at various points as a river or pass toll. Although this 
argument is reasonable, it is not entirely proved. De Laet shows that 
on the Syrian and Red Sea (vectigal maris Rubris) frontiers the 
Empire did place a 25% tariff on goods coming from the East 
(Peripl. Mar. Erythr., 19; A.E., 1947, nos. 179-80), and argues 
cogently that this rate was designed to cut down the loss of gold; this 
is almost the only place where non-fiscal motives can be detected in 
the Roman tariff structure. Strabo, IV, 5, 3, may be interpreted to 
show that trade with Britain was more heavily taxed before the 
annexation of the island, but further corroboration is needea to prove 
the point. On the tariff of the Portus Lirensis, probably on the Rhine 
and later absorbed into the Gallic unit, or of the ripa Thraciae, we 
have no useful evidence. 

The most important argument De Laet can advance to support his 
thesis of a differentiation between tariffs on the boundaries of the 
major internal units and the tolls at stations within these units is 
that of logic: it would appear unlikely that goods moving from Italy 
to the Balkans via Aquileia—Poetovio had to pay a full 2% at each 
of the five tariff stations known on this route. The use of lead seals 
or pottery stamps (as at Monte Testaccio) to show payment of the 
tariff may have been intended to prevent new assessment at the 
internal checkpoints. It is a pity that the station of the Gallic and 
Spanish districts at Ostia (Ὁ. 1. 1.., XIV, 4708) cannot be proved to 
have collected the tariff for all goods clearing through Ostia either 
for or from the respective tax districts, for such proof would go far 
toward showing that the goods so taxed were not taxed again at the 
internal stations. The freedom of Italy from tariffs, it may be 
observed, was largely illusory; Rome itself had an octroi, and all 
products passing in or out of the peninsula were taxed by the pro- 
vineial tax-farmers. 

On the general history of the portorium De Laet clarifies our 
picture considerably and sweeps away a great deal of old rubbish, 
some of which was embalmed in Rostovtzeff’s Staatspacht. His argu- 
ment that Tiberius was responsible for the creation of the great tariff 
districts is perhaps overdrawn, but his analysis of subsequent terri- 
torial unification, administrative centralization, and introduction of 
uniformity is excellent. At the beginning of the second century the 
ripa Thraciae, portus Lirensis, and Quadragesima Bithyniae were 
merged into larger, adjacent units, and the great tax companies were 
replaced by individual conductores or promagistri. In the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus the dual machinery of private collec- 
tors with their familiae of slaves and state check by low-ranking 
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imperial procurators was merged into one system of direct state 
collection by imperial slaves under procurators ranking as ducenarii. 
Egypt and Syria, however, continued to be farmed in detail to local 
inhabitants, the ill-famed publicans of the Gospels and Talmud. 

The author has missed little that is germane to his subject from 
the Republic through the Later Empire. On the port of Fréjus, ef. 
A. Donnadieu, Fréjus (Paris, 1935); and the analysis of conditions 
on the lower Danube would have benefited from consultation of 
Georges Cantacuzéne, “ Un papyrus latin relatif ἃ la défense du 
Bas-Danube,” Aegyptus, IX (1928), pp. 63-96. De Laet argues, 
correctly I think, that the army itself did not collect the tariffs but 
lent its assistance to the vilici of the tax-farmers by placing a statio 
near a toll point; except on the Moesian frontier, however, he passes 
over the river fleets in silence. The possible use of the praefecti orae 
maritimae to repress smuggling he ignores except on the north- 
eastern coast of Spain; ef. A.J.P., LXIV (1943), pp. 56-70, or 
Guido Barbieri, “Il ‘ Praefectus Orae Maritimae,’” Riv. fil., N.S. 
XIX (1941), pp. 268-80; XXIV (1946), pp. 166-71. The grant of 
local octrois to numerous cities under Alexander Severus, noted in 
the S. H. A., is most doubtful, especially since Julian did the same 
(pp. 352; 123, n. 1). The most serious flaw in De Laet’s general 
argument is his insistence that proceeds of the portorium went to the 
imperial fiscus rather than to the aerariwm as in the Republic; his 
own comment that both senatorial and imperial provinces were 
grouped in the same major tariff units might have suggested other- 
wise, and in any event we have been moving during the last two 
decades to a much sounder appreciation of the true meaning of the 
term fiscus. See now the most attractive interpretation of A. H. M. 
Jones, “ The Aerarium and the Fiscus,” J. R. 8., XL (1950), pp. 22-9. 

Apart from such minor points this is a model study which provides 
a firm foundation for other studies of Roman finance. The great 
bulk of the epigraphical evidence is quoted in the footnotes; the 
bibliography is remarkably full; and clear maps illuminate the dis- 
cussion wherever they are needed. De Laet has considered all aspects 
of his subject from the Republic to the Later Empire, including not 
only the districts and method of collection but also local octrois, 
exemptions, means of enforcement, and procedures in case of argu- 
ment. He agrees with Rostovtzeff that the portorium was the most 
important indirect tax in the Karly Empire, and makes the hazardous 
suggestion that the relative abundance of evidence for Gaul, the 
Danubian area, and Egypt may be an indication of the relatively 
great significance of these areas in the economic life of the period. 
Quite neatly he demolishes arguments that the portorium was a bar 
on internal commerce; although goods moving across the Empire 
had to pay the tax at several points, the rate was not high. Only in 
aiding the decentralization of industry did the portorium play any 
significant role in economic developments. 

One wishes that the social and economic pressures which influenced 
the structure of the tariff system were more visible, but apart from 
a few hints (6. g., Cicero, pro M. Fonteio, IX, 19-20) the necessary 
evidence does not appear to be available. De Laet refuses to build 
hypotheses in thin air; the sober judgment displayed throughout is 
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that which we have come to expect from the author of De samen- 
stelling van den Romeinschen Senaat. Typographical errors are 
very few; the three indices are most useful. 


CHESTER G. JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Panégyriques latins. Tome I. Texte établi et traduit par EpouarD 
GALLETIER. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1949. Pp. lxxii + 140. 
(Collection des Universités de France, publiée sous le patronage 
de Association Guillaume Budé.) 


This is the first volume of a new edition of the last eleven of the 
XII Panegyrici Latini. The first of the twelve, Pliny’s panegyric of 
Trajan, was published separately in the same collection by M. Durry 
(1947), so that the present volume, omitting Pliny’s discourse (which 
is numbered as I), contains panegyrics II-V. 

The publication of the present work constitutes a major addition to 
the repertory of Latin texts. Not only will M. Galletier’s text super- 
sede the Teubner editions of E. Baehrens (1874) and of his son 
W. Baehrens (1911), which in the past have been the standard 
critical editions, but it is the first to contain a complete translation. 
Galletier wisely arranges the panegyrics in chronological order, which 
W. Baehrens abandoned. The present volume thus contains the two 
panegyrics of Maximian by Mamertinus, delivered in A. D. 289 and 
291 (Nos. II-III), the panegyrie of Constantius (A.D. 297) by an 
unknown author (No. IV), and the famous discourse in which Eu- 
menius pleads (A. D. 298) for the restoration of the schools of Autun 
(No. V). The remainder of the edition will contain five panegyrics 
of Constantine, one of Julian, and one of Theodosius I. 

The text is supported by a full critical apparatus. The transla- 
tions are polished and accurate, and are accompanied by a succinct 
commentary. The Introduction, of almost seventy pages, covers the 
history of the panegyric as a literary form, the contents of the present 
collection, the authors of the discourses, the discovery of the text, and 
the manuscript tradition; a bibliography of modern studies is pro- 
vided. Each panegyrie is prefaced by a separate introduction in 
which its date, authorship, purpose, and value are discussed. 

Galletier has, with the clarity and precision which one has come to 
expect in the volumes of the Budé collection, provided much of the 
basic knowledge necessary for the study of the panegyrics. He points 
out the value of the discourses as contemporary, often eye-witness 
sources for military and political events; in some instances the pane- 
gyrics are the only evidence for important occurrences. Galletier 
has, however, refrained from giving more than passing attention to 
the significance of the panegyrics as reflections of the publie opinion 
of the times, and their testimony on the political theory of the late 
Empire. Readers who wish to pursue this subject should consult 
(in addition to the study by R. Pichon, published in 1906, which 
Galletier cites) the valuable and illuminating remarks by N. H. 
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Baynes in J. R. 8., XXXIV (1944), p. 136, and A. Ὁ. Nock’s article 
“The Emperor’s Divine Comes,” J. R. S., XXXVII (1947), pp. 102- 
16. It is instructive in many respects, for example, to compare 
Themistius’ approach to his task with that of the Latin orators (cf. 
Baynes, loc. cit., and Christ-Schmid-Staehlin, Gesch. der griech. Lit., 
II, 2 [Munich, 1924], p. 1012). 

In the same year as the present volume there appeared (evidently 
too late for Galletier to use it) K. Ziegler’s article “ Panegyrikos ” 
in R.-E., XVIII, cols. 559-81. This contains material which does not 
appear in Galletier’s introduction, and vice versa. 

One may venture a modest plaint on the subject of the use of owv. 
cité. At p. 11, n. 7, there is a reference to “ Delehaye et Carcopino 
ouv. cité,” but a reasonably diligent search of the text and footnotes, 
both preceding and following, has failed to reveal the full title. 
There appears to be no book written in collaboration by P. Delehaye 
and M. Carcopino, so that if one did not recognize the study, one 
would have to embark upon the considerable labor of tracking down 
an article on an unknown subject. At p. 8, n. 4, there is a reference 
to “ W. Seston, owv. cité.” Turning back the pages, and looking into 
every note en route (and there are many of them), one eventually 
comes upon the title forty-three pages away (p. xxix, n. 3). 

Unless new manuscript evidence should be discovered, this will be 
the definitive edition, and will not be superseded. All scholars will 
congratulate the editor on his fruitful labors. 

G. DowneEY. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
DuMBaRTON Oaks. 


EmiLeE Boisacg. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 
étudiée dans ses rapports avec les autres langues indo-euro- 
péennes. 45 édition, augmentée d’un Index par Helmut Rix. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universititsverlag, 1950. Pp. xxxii + 
1256. 


This monumental work of the late Professor Boisacq of Brussels, 
first appearing in fascicles from 1907 to 1916, has somehow, so far 
as I ean find, escaped review in this Journal. Despite the many years 
which have elapsed since it was first issued, it is still our major work 
on Greek etymologies, and therefore deserves at least a brief review 
here. 

The first printing was finished after the First World War had 
begun, and the author was not able to examine the proofs of the 
final fascicles, nor the resetting of the first two fascicles, when the 
original edition of 750 copies had to be increased almost at once. 
By the anastatic method a second edition was run off in 1923, still 
bearing the date 1916. The third edition came in 1938, and was like- 
wise unchanged except by the addition of an index of Italic words. 
Now, a few years after the lamented death of the author, we have 
the fourth edition, also unchanged except by the addition of an index 
of words cited in the etymological comparisons. 
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It would be inappropriate, after the lapse of so many years, to 
comment upon the detail of the etymologies; that has been done in 
various journals, long ago. But it is worth while to speak of the 
Index, carefully prepared by Helmut Rix, since it gives a new value 
to the edition even though the text is unchanged. In this Index, on 
pages 1125-1256, there are well over 18000 entries, arranged by 
languages; 129 languages are represented, 25 of them by from 100 
to over 2500 entries (naturally, in view of the date of original com- 
position, Tocharian is sparsely represented, and Hittite not at all). 
By this Index, Boisacq’s dictionary has become a convenient handbook 
of Indo-European etymology, since the etymologies of words in many 
languages can thus be found; the same may be said also of Walde’s 
Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, second edition, 1910, which 
is equipped with a comparable index of words. On the other hand, 
Walde-Pokorny’s Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, published at Berlin in 3 vols., 1928-32, is too expensive 
for private ownership, and its arrangement makes consultation very 
inconvenient. 

When I saw Boisacq in Brussels in 1932, he told me that he was 
at work on a revision of his dictionary, but that little of real impor- 
tance had appeared since his first edition, where the bibliographical 
items, even in the “Additions et corrections,” end with 1915. It is 
regrettable, therefore, that he was never able to carry through to 
completion the revision: few as the actual changes might be which 
he would have wished to make in the actual etymologies, the addition 
of references to the relevant articles of post-1915 date would have 
been of great value. Even now, a mere listing of the later literature 
with the words to which they apply, would be extremely useful (in 
this connection see my review of Hofmann’s Etymologisches Worter- 
buch des Griechischen, 1. Teil [A. J. P., LX XII, pp. 79-81]). Despite 
which, the fact that the demand for the volume has justified the pub- 
lisher in issuing this fourth printing, demonstrates the continued 
heavy demand for the volume and the high esteem in which it is 
justifiably held. 
Rouanp G. Kent. 
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